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| door, “and there’s your trunk been brought up. | long to prink. This is your cousin Lucy, boys. | roughly, as the boy stumbled: “Serves you right 
For the Companion. You'd better have a wash before you come down | That's her name in this house, for no Frenchified | for trying to get along without your crutch! 
LUCILLE. —- i ; : ‘Lucille’ for me. ee 7" Folks will notice your foot just the same if that’s 
| Merci, madame!” Lucille said. ‘I mean I “Lucy, that’s your cousin Stephen,”’ pointing what you're trying to hide.” 
“Tt comes hard on us to take that girl! Wil- tank you, my aunt.” 


with his knife to the larger of the two tall voung Lucille did not understand the words of the 
liam Hart grumbled to his wife. “When Mary | “You'll have to talk better English than that,” | men, who grinned and looked sheepish, but did | boy’s reply as he turned his angry face to his 
ran away with that Frenchman, Dubreuil, my | Mrs. Hart said, with a grim smile, ‘‘or you’ll be | not rise from their seats, and extend a hand of | father, but the look and tone shocked and sur- 
father washed his hands of her, and to the day of | laughed at. Hurry up, for I can’t keep your din- welcome. ‘This is James, and here is Bob, a no-| prised her. Whatever may be the faults of 
his death he never mentioned her name, not even | ner waiting; it’s against my rules.” account cripple, as you can see. You’d better sit French training, want of respect to parents and 
when the. news of her husband’s death came to| As she closed the door, Lucille sank on her 


by him, I reckon, you're both so puny.” old persons is not among them. 
us. They've always lived in France, and I | knees by the bed, and burying her face in it, wept | The young men stared and looked more sheepish As for Bob, blind with anger, he tripped up 
thought we were rid of them. She has no claim 





| violently. ‘‘Ah,” she sobbed, in her own dear lan- 
on us, and yet she writes to me on her deathbed, | $4¥age, ‘I don’t understand their words, but their 
asking me to take her daughter.” looks, yes! They do not want me. They grudge 

“Well, she thought as you and Hiram got all 
the property, and she was disinherited, you ought 
to give her daughter a home,” answered Mrs. 
Hart. 

She was almost as cold and hard and undemon- 
strative as her husband, but, unlike him, she was 
not selfish, and beneath her unsympathetic exte- 
rior she had a strong sense of duty. 

“That girl didn’t give us a chance to say yea or 
nay!” Mr. Hart continued, angrily. ‘She writes 
that she would sail the day after her mother’s 
funeral, and by this telegram, she must be here 
on the train to-day. Pretty piece of business! 
I've the greatest mind in the world to send her 
packing !”" 

fhe harsh lines on William Hart’s face grew 
harsher, as he dwelt on his grievances. It should 
not have been a grievance to give a home to a 
poor orphan niece. He was a wealthy farmer, 
with three sons, two of them coarse and robust 
like himself, the youngest, Robert, a weakly, 
fretful invalid about eighteen years old. 

“T don’t see the use of making a fuss,’’ Mrs. 
Hart said, in her cold voice. ‘‘Hiram’s dead, 
and you happen to be Lucille Dubreuil’s only rel- 
ative, so you’ve got to take her. You can’t turn 
a girl of seventeen out on the world. I dare say 
she’ll give a deal of trouble—girls always do; 
and then she’s foreign, and not used to our 
ways.” 

“Tt don’t matter her not being used to our ways. 
I reckon they’re good enough for a pauper; but 
the question with me is, How are we going to put 
up with hers? I always did despise Frenchified 
people !” 

‘Here comes the train now!” said his wife. 
“‘And yes, there’s a girl getting out, in deep black. 
I suppose it’s she.” 

The station was only a few steps from the farm 
gate, but those few steps Mr. Hart did not take. 
He and his wife leaned upon the low gate, and 
watched curiously a little figure hurrying toward 
them. A lad who was showing her the way 
pointed to the farmer and his wife, and then re- 
turned to the station. 

She ran hastily forward, her veil thrown back 
from her small, pale face, her large gray eyes 
alight with eagerness, and an appealing smile on 
her lips. 

‘“‘Ah, you are mon oncle!” she cried, and the 
next moment her arms were around the farmer’s 
neck, and her kisses on his cheek. He almost 
pushed her from him. 

“Yes, I’m your uncle,” he said, coldly, ‘but 
you needn’t choke me. This is your Aunt Jane.” 

His voice and repellent manner jarred upon 
Lucille’s sensitive nature. She drew back, and 
gazed timidly at the tall, stern-faced woman be- 
fore her. She dared not proffer a caress which 
had already been repulsed, but she took Mrs. 
Hart’s hand with a look which would have gone to 
any woman’s heart. Whether it did or not, it 
never entered her aunt’s mind to kiss the girl, and 
make her welcome. 

‘Yes, I’m your uncle’s wife,” she answered, 
stiffly, ‘‘and I hope you're going to be a good girl, 
and not make us too much trouble.” 

‘“‘Why, she isn’t but a mite,” her uncle said, 
gazing at her disapprovingly, ‘‘and Mary was a 
fine, large girl. But then that little whipper-snap- 
per of a Frenchman wasn’t bigger than a pint 
cup.” 

“Hush!” said his wife, in a low voice. But 
Lucille, who had never heard the word ‘‘whipper- 
snapper” before, and understood English but 
imperfectly, only gazed inquiringly at the speaker. 

“Well, come to the house, and take off your 
bonnet,” said Mrs. Hart. She led the way, Lucille 
following her, with all elasticity gone from her 
steps, and a half-frightened look in her eyes. 
Was this to be her home, and that harsh, coarse 
man, was he her uncle, and her lovely mamma’s 
brother? Oh, why did mamma send her to them ? 

‘*Here’s your room,” Mrs. Hart said, opening a 





than ever, as.their cousin, with her pretty, graceful 
step, went to each, shook hands, and tried to say 


against a box lying on the floor and fell flat. 
In a moment Lucille was beside him, and as he 


a few courteous words in English, which only scrambled up, she took his arm. 














“SHE RAN 


me the shelter of their roof. 
Ah, why, when mamma died, did I not stay in 
Dinard as a servant, a nurse, anything rather than 
come to these cold hearts? Ah, dear Dinard! If 
I could go back, if I could wake up in my own 
little room, and find this an ugly dream !” 

She closed her eyes, and before her rose the 
fields of Dinard, with their masses of scarlet pop- 
pies against the dull green background of waving 
grain. The solemn rhythm of the sea was in her 
ears, she was dancing the ronde with her play- 
mates by moonlight, and her mother’s beautiful 
eyes were smiling tenderly at her. 

“Ah, she wanted me to come!” Lucille said, 
resolutely. ‘She knew what was best for me, 
and I will be brave and cheerful, and try to 
make them love me.” 

As she smoothed her hair before the small mir- 
ror, you saw Lucille was not pretty. She was 
pale and thin, but her eyes were full of expression, 
and her movements easy and graceful. There was 
refinement in the girl’s every look and gesture, 
the refinement of good breeding and good blood 
on the father’s side, and her pretty mother had 
been quick to mould her own habits and tastes on 
those of her husband’s. The family was half 
through dinner when Lucille entered the kitchen. 
Her uncle looked up. 

“You can’t be hungry much, or you take too 


HASTILY 


FORWARD.” 


faces were red. 

“Tf you don’t talk the funniest lingo!’ her 
uncle cried, with a rude laugh. “I tell you, Lucy, 
the first thing you must learn is to talk English so 
that folks can understand you.” 

She smiled good-humoredly. 

“Ah ves, mon oncle, I haf no English. We 
spik it not in Dinard. Only ze strangers, travel- 
lers, are English. I vill learn it bientét. My 
cousins vill help me,” with an appealing smile at 
them which they met stolidly. 

To Lucille that dinner was a revelation of how 
much men could eat, and how loudly they could 
talk without quarrelling. Gazing at them she 
was reminded of a menagerie, where she once 
saw the animals fed. 

Bob alone was suiky and silent. He was 
offended at what his father had said about him, 
and leaned back in his seat eating nothing, and 
giving fretful answers to his mother. When 
Stephen and James left the table to measure a 
pony over whose height they had had a fierce 
altercation, Bob followed them, and as he took 
his first step Lucille saw that he was lame—a 
most painful lameness, where one of his feet 
doubled up as it touched the floor. 

To Lucille’s surprise, neither father nor mother 
tried to assist him, but his father called out 


They despise me. | made them stare harder, and giggle until their sent to a neighboring farm. 


“Vill you not lean on me?” she said, in her 
soft voice. ‘I can help you out.” 

“Let me alone, will you?’ he cried, roughly 
striking away the little hand. 

Repulsed, and coloring hotly, the girl returned 
to her seat. Her aunt’s manner was gentler to 
her thatevening. Whether it was her proffer of 
service to the cripple, who was the only one of 
the family on whom the stern mother lavished 
anything like tenderness, or whether she felt 
some sympathy for Lucille’s mortification, she 
was certainly kinder. 

But what words could paint the stranger’s 
homesickness as she bent over a piece of crochet 
to hide her tears that evening! She was outside 
the family circle. They spoke a language almost 
unknown to her, and they were interested in 
things she had never heard of. No one addressed 
a word or look to her, as she sat at some distance 
from them, feeling herself too wretched to live. 

She was startled at Bob’s voice in her ear. 

“T say, Lucy, you look awfully lonesome 
here!” 

“Lonesome,” she repeated, ‘what you call dat? 
Ah yes, seule! Yes, yes. It is to break de heart 
to be lonesome.” 

“Well, it is hard, but when you can talk Eng- 
lish you won’t mind, you know.” 

“T will talk English nevaire, nevaire!” she 
cried, raising her hands with a despairing gesture. 
“It is too difficile. Ah, but my tongue refuse to 
learn.” 

Bob laughed. Here was one inmate of the 
family more wretched and more helpless than 
himself. 

“T say, Lucy,’ he began, sheepishly. ‘You 
didn’t mind when I hollered at you, because you 
wanted to help me? You don’t know my ways 
yet, but I’d rather fall and break my neck than 
have any one help me.” 

She understood enough to kriow that he was 
making a kind of apology for his roughness. 

“Ah, no!”’ she cried, ‘‘I don’t mind notin if you 
vill me help to learn dat dreadful English dat ties 
up my tongue.”’ 

“T’ll do it,” and the compact was sealed. 
Lucille did not know that Bob’s English was the 
worst of its kind, for the Hart family were igno- 
rant, and had known little of schools, but human 
interest was just then what she was yearning for. 

In her quiet, unobtrusive way, the girl made 
herself useful to all the family. To her aunt her 
ready, cheerful service was invaluable, and even 
her uncle would shout for “‘Lucy”’, when a button 
was wanted on his shirts, or a message must be 
She was so gentle, 
so courteous, so unselfish and ready to oblige, 
that a household which had known nothing of 
those qualities before, began to find them very 
necessary to their comfort. 

As for Bob, he often wondered how he had lived 
without his cousin, to interest him in her bright 
stories of foreign countries, to beat up his pillows 
and bathe his head when he was ill, and make 
herself a slave to his sick whims. But much as 
Lucille had grown into the hearts of the Hart 
household, they were not demonstrative, and in 
the next two years her aunt had never caressed 
her, and not even from Bob had she ever heard 
one word of affection. 

How the poor, sore little heart longed for loving 
words and looks! How impossible to her emo- 
tional French nature did it seem for people to feel 
an affection they were neither able nor willing to 
express! They did not notice that the pale, thin 
girl became daily paler and thinner, and home- 
sickness grew fiercer and stronger in her heart. 
Not so much a longing for Dinard, as for the 
loving words and tender caresses of her humble 
friends there. 

There are tender, simple natures like Lucille’s 
in the world, but, thank God they are few for their 
own sakes. Even Lucille’s dreams became trou- 
bled by that cruel nostalgia which was consuming 
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her life. She would be back at Dinard, and with 
the murmur of the waves would mix the sweet, 
shrill voices of her companions, as they sang the 
ronde : 


“Nous n’irons plus au bois, 
Les lauriers sont coupés.” 


Then she would wake up, her face wet with 
tears and her bosom shaking with sobs. But one 
morning she did not wake to consciousness, and 
her aunt, going into the room, found her mutter- 
ing in a kind of low delirium. 

“Typhoid fever,” the doctor said, ‘‘and there 
is no constitution to resist it.” 

She faded slowly away, patient and quiet, with 
long intervals of consciousness, until the end 
came. She had fallen into a kind of stupor, 
apparently the coma which precedes death, when 
she suddenly opened her eyes, to see her aunt’s 
face bending over her bathed in tears. Bob 
was sobbing on his knees by the bed, and her 
uncle’s hard face was working convulsively. 

“OQ Lucy, Lucy, don’t leave us, my dear 
sobbed her aunt. 
you ?”’ 

She looked at them with surprise, and then her 
pale lips parted in a charming smile. 

‘*You love me, you want me,” she cried, ‘and 
I did not know! Kiss me, aunt, oh, kiss me 
once !"” 

Her aunt raised her head, and with that fare- 
well caress, the loving, tender soul went forth to 
‘ind its kind. 

No one can say Lucille’s life was lived quite in 
vain, for Mrs. Hart became gentler and more 
womanly because of it. As for Bob, poor Bob! 
he never forgot his sweet, patient cousin, and he 
was a better and worthier man for the lesson of 
her life. M. B. WILLIAMs. 
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THE SHATTERED OAK. 


The bruised flower in fragrance dies, 
Its last sweet breath most sweet of all, 
But they whose hand might touch the skies, 
How sad their fall. 
—Augusta True 
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For the Companion. 


HOW THE SCOW WAS SAVED. 


Charley Marston was born in Chicago—at least, 


his earliest memories were of that city. His rec 
ollections of his parents were vague. He be 
lieved that his father was a boatman on the 


Lakes, but when he was five years old his mother 
died, and his father, who had never been much at 
home, or sober when he visited his family, disap 
peared altogether. 

For the next five years Charley lived about the 
streets. His chief resource appears to have been 
collecting bundles of chips in the wood-yards, 
and sélling them as kindlings, for a cent or two, to 
house-keepers. In summer he slept anywhere; in 
winter he and two or three other children as 
friendless as himself would creep into the wood- 
yards, and lie huddled together for warmth in 
some niche or other among the timber. When he 
was ten years old he gravitated to the wharves, 
and after a time became known to the boatmen 
as a boy who could be trusted to do an errand. 
Indeed, he gained a great reputation for honesty, 
which was as sturdy as it was rare; and it naturally 
attracted patronage and attention, so that Charley 
earned sufficient to keep him in what he considered 
luxury. 

No one had ever taught him the adage “that hon- 
esty isthe best policy,” but he seemed to have worked 
it out for himself, and to have steadily stuck to it. 

After a time, his honesty became so thoroughly 
recognized that he had the free run of the boats, 
and would often get an odd job in helping to unload 
light cargo. At twelve years of age he arrived at 
the height of his ambition, by being offered a berth 
as boy on board a schooner. 


“What shall we do without | 
| gruffly, to Charley, as the agent stepped ashore. 
| “You come with me. 
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will be ten dollars extra for the trip; you can take 
another man with you.” 

“That’s good enough,” Jake said. ‘I will take the 
young’un with me; he’s handier than most men, and 
will do what I tell him.” 

“All right,” the agent said. ‘The scow is lying a 
quarter of a mile down the river; it is the Jane 
Smithson. The tug will be alongside her in half an 
hour.” 

As there may be some readers who do not know 
what a scow is, it is as well to describe one. A scow 
is a large barge, built in the form of an oblong box, | 
and is about half as wide as itis long. It is decked 
all over, and has no bulwarks, and, in fact, closely 
resembles a floating steamboat pier. 

Her cargo is piled on the deck, and although she is 
so wide that she cannot by any possibility upset, 
some care is needed in stowing the cargo so as to 
ensure her floating evenly. 

Under the deck she is entirely empty. The scow 
generally carries no mast, as she is intended solely 
to be towed. In fine weather she has no crew what- 
ever; in stormy weather a man or two go on board, 


| to pump her out if necessary. 


The Lake schooners are, for the most part, clumsy | 


craft and slow sailers. They are built to carry heavy 
cargoes, and are generally towed from port to port, 
depending only upon their sails when bound on short 
trips, or when cast off and left to shift for themselves 
through stress of weather. They differ greatly in 
size. That on board which Charley Marston shipped 
was one of the smaller size, and carried but one 
hand in addition to the skipper and himself. 

Jake Lawson, Charley’s skipper, was a crusty old 
sailor—a taciturn, cross-grained man, whom very 
few could get on with. He hated boys worse, as 
he said, “than pizen,” and had been slow to believe 
in Charley’s exceptional honesty. 

He had on several occasions tried to entrap him, by 
putting a quarter in among the coppers which he 
gave him when he sent him on some small commis- 
sion; but as, to his astonishment, the silver was 
always given back on Charley’s return, with the 
casual remark, ‘‘It was slipped in among the coppers, 
Jake,’ he was forced at last to come to the conclu- 
sion that the boy was to be trusted. 

For three years they worked together in fine 
weather and foul, and though Jake grumbled, as was 
his nature, he never once regretted the offer he had 
made Charley; and, in fact, in communicative mo- 
ments, he would admit that the boy was as good as 
most men, and indeed a good deal better. 

One day, late in the autumn, the schooner had 
come down from Duluth to Sault Ste. Marie, where 
she was to discharge her cargo, and then go down to 
Chicago to lay up for the winter. The morning after 
she arrived, the agent of the owner came on board. 

“Jake,” he said, “I want you to go up in a scow 
that is just going to start for Michipicoten. She 
has got a lot of heavy machinery on board for the 
island. I am afraid of the weather breaking up, and 
it is most important getting this lot up before the 
season ends. 

“You will get there to-night, unload her to-morrow, 
and leave in the evening. It will take two days to 
unload the schooner, and I will have everything 
ready for you by the time you come back. There 


“Going on scow up to Michipicoten,” Jake said, 
Get some grub ready. Going 
on board at once.” 

As going up on a scow was lighter work than labor- 
ing all day unloading the schooner, Charley had no 
objection to the change. He ran below and put some 
provisions together; a half-cut ham, a piece of 
cheese, a couple of loaves of bread, a kettle, some 
tea and sugar, a flat piece of iron for making a fire 
upon, two drinking tins and a bottle of whiskey, for 
Charley had often made trips on scows, and knew 
pretty well what was required. | 

He was starting pretty well laden with his things, 
when Jake came down into the cabin, took down two 
thick coats from their pegs, pulled four blankets 
from the bunks, and opening a chest, took out two 
fur caps. Charley was for once surprised into speech. 

“You are never going to take those, Jake! The 





‘Because there’s going to be a change, and I tell 
you so!” 

“Change? There aint no signs of change. 
shall be in the port before morning.” 

“Yer a pig-headed old fool, Seth Hopkins, and you 
mark my words if yer don’t wish before morning as 
yer war snug in Batchehwahnung!” 

So saying, muttering angrily about fools who had 
been on the lake all their lives, and didn’t know no 
more about it than new-born babes, Jake returned to 
the stern of the scow. 

The sun had set two hours before Charley noticed 
any signs of a change; then it struck him that the 
air had grown suddenly colder. He climbed on the 
cargo and looked ahead; the stars were shining 
bright and clear, but low down on the horizon ahead 
lay a low bank of black cloud. 

Not a breath of wind was stirring, and the lad 
watched the lines of the swell, as they widened out 
right and !*ft from the bow of the tug, until they 
were lost in the darkness far away astern. The tug 
was firing up, and the sparks flew brightly from 
her funne.. 


We 


There was a grunt by his side, and looking round, | 


Charley saw that Jake had joined him. 

“They are piling on the logs,” he said. “I guess 
Seth Hopkins is just about beginning to wish as he 
had listened to me. 
Look how fast that bank is rising.” 

Charley could see indeed that the black line had 
risen even while he looked at it, and was blotting 
out the stars in a line, as even as if made by a ruler. 

“You had best get off here, if yer don’t want to be 


| blown into the lake,” Jake said, setting the example. | 


There was still not a breath of wind, but the air 


had grown intensely cold; higher and higher rose | 


the dark line, till it reached the zenith; then the 
water ahead was ruffled, as if churned up by ten 
thousand paddle-wheels, and then with a scream the 
storm was upon them. 

Charley, as he stood under the shelter of the pile 
of lumber, congratulated himself that he had not 
remained on the top, for had he done so, he would 





weather’s quite warm, and we shall be back in three 
days at the outsiae.” 

Jake deigned no reply, but taking up the things, 
ascended to the deck, went across the plank to a 
wharf, and strolled along to where the scow was 
lyiag. Charley followed with the provisions. Jake 
gave a snort of disapproval as he stood alongside the | 
Jane Smithson. She was certainly deep-laden, for 
in addition to the machinery was a large quantity of 
lumber for the construction of huts, and a number 
of barrels of flour and pork, oil, candles, powder 
and other stores for the winter use of the miners on | 
the island, for these would for the next five months 
be cut off from all communication with the shore. 

“She is low,” Charley said, in answer to the snort, 
‘but I have often seen them lower.”’ 

“Yes, in summer, but not at this time of year. 
She’s a sight too low.” 

“Well, we shall be there before to-morrow morn- 
ing,” Charley said, ‘‘so it doesn’t matter.” 

Jake only replied by another grunt, so strongly | 
expressive of doubt that Charley looked round the 
sky in all quarters. Accustomed as he was to judge 
the weather, he could see no signs of change; there 
was not a cloud to be seen, and scarce a breath of 
wind rippled the face of the water. It was one of 
those glorious days which sometimes occur late in| 
the season, as if to raise 
vain hopes that winter 
is still far away. 

Charley knew that 
winter might come on 
with a sudden burst, 
and block the harbors 
with ice in a few hours, 
but he thought Jake 
was croaking, and that 
he only meant to express dislike to this trip in the 
scow. Soon afterward the tug came alongside. A 
strong hawser was soon fastened to the bow of the 
Jane Smithson, the connections with the shore were 
thrown off, the screw revolved, and the voyage began. 

Heavily laden as the scow was, the Pioneer could 
drag her at a rate but little exceeding four knots an 
hour through the water. Jake at once proceeded to 
sound the pump, and finding that the scow was per- 
fectly dry, spread the blankets in a convenient niche 
among the cargo, and proceeded to make himself 
comfortable, while Charley lighted a fire on the iron 
plate, and began to prepare dinner. 

They were soon out of the river into the lake, and 
in an hour and a half had passed between Point 
Iroquois and Goulais Point, and were fairly out on 
Lake Superior, which at once widened out to the 
right and left. Parisian Island was passed on their | 
left. By three o’clock in the afternoon they were 
abreast of Sandy Island. Jake came forward to the 
bow, and hailed the tug. 

“You had best put into Batchehwahnung Bay!” 

“Why should I do that?” the captain of the tug 
shouted back. 





assuredly have been swept overboard by the tremen- 
dous rush of the wind. 

The scow seemed to lose her way almost as sud- 
denly as if she had struck upon a mud-bank. 

After recovering from the first sense of confusion 
caused by the suddenness of the outbreak, Charley 
peered round the corner of the stack of timber, to 
see that the tug still had them in tow; but he quickly 
drew in his head again, for the wind was laden with 
particles of ice, which stung like needles, 

“Put on your coat,” Jake shouted in his ear as he 


joined him, “and wrap yourself up in two of them | 


blankets, it won’t be too much for yer. I tell you we 
are going to have a night on the lake as they will 
talk of for years.” 

The waves got up as if by magic, for the fresh 
water lakes are lashed to fury far more rapidly than 
the ocean. 

“Shall we make Michipicoten, Jake?” 

“No,” Jake replied. “If Seth hadn’t been a fool 
he would have turned and run back for Batchehwah- 
nung when he saw that bank rising up; now he will 
try to gain the Island and he won’t do it. I don’t be- 
lieve as we are making a foot against it. 
of that lantern and let’s get forward; they had best 
pass us another hawser.” 

It was a difficult task; they had to crawl along, 

holding by the planks 
to prevent themselves 
from being blown away, 
and the snow beat with 
such blinding force that 
even with the aid of the 
lantern they could 
scarce see a foot ahead. 

They had nearly reach- 

ed the bow when a 
sound like the distant boom of a cannon was heard. 

“The hawser’s gone!” Jake exclaimed; “come on 
and wave the light.” 

They gained the level platform at the bow and 
waved the lantern. Five minutes passed. It seemed 
an age to them standing there exposed to the fury 
of the storm. 

“She is a long time, Jake,” Charley said, anx- 
iously. 

“Ay, lad, so long that you won’t never see her 
again unless it be a miracle. With the way her 
engine was straining she would go lengths ahead 
before she lost her way, and in this snow-storm yer 
could not see the lantern twenty feet off; she won’t 
find us.” 

‘‘We may as well get back to shelter at the other 
end, Jake, anyhow.” 

“You needn’t trouble about that, Charley, we are 
as like to be in shelter here as there; there is noth- 
ing to keep her end on now. She will just go round 
and round as she likes. She’s going round already, 
don’t you see?” 

Sheets of spray had dashed over the bow as each 


| wave struck the scow, but as she turned her broad. | 


A blind man could see it now. | 


Catch hold | 











side to the wind a deluge of water rushed up the 
side each time she rolled and the waves struck her. 
Deeper and deeper she rolled until there was a sud- 
den crash and fully half the pile of lumber disap- 
peared over the side. 

Charley gave a cry. A moment before Jake had 
| been standing in a niche among ‘he timber; now he 

was gone. 

Charley rushed to the side and held up the lantern 
and ten yards away caught a sight of Jake’s head. 
He caught up the end of a line, twisted it round his 
body and jumped overboard. The other end was 
fast he knew, for it was one of the lines by which 
the scow had been moored to the quay. It was 
pitch dark on the surface of the water, but Charley 
had made his spring truly and in a few strokes his 
hand touched something soft. 

“Allright, Jake!” he shouted, as he grasped it, “I 
am fast to the line.” 

But there was no answer or movement. 

Charley supported Jake as best he could while he 
hauled in the slack of the line. It took some time, 

| and encumbered as he was with the weight of Jake, 
he began to fear that the other end must in some 
way have been cast off. 

At last, as he was beginning to despair, the rope 
tightened. He fastened it round Jake’s body and 
then drew himself hand over hand along the rope 
toward the scow, which was quite invisible in the 
blinding snow-storm. At last he touched the side 
of the scow and clambered on board with the aid of 
the rope, then he hauled Jake alongside and with 
great difficulty succeeded in getting him on deck. 

He set at work and by hauling some of the upper 
planks forward succeeded in making a little den, 
sheltered from the wind. He then returned to Jake. 

“Ts that you, Charley? What has happened?” 
| “It’s me, right enough, Jake. Thank God, you 
| are able to speak again. Some of the lumber went 
| overboard and you went with it. I suppose you 
| got a knock on the head. Luckily I caught sight 
| of you in the water, got hold of a rope and went 
over and fetched you back on board.” 

Jake made an effort to rise but sunk again with 
an exclamation of pain. 

“I think my leg’s broke.” 

“Well, just lie still, Jake, till I drag you into 
shelter from the wind.” 

This was done and he was raised into a sitting 
position with his back against the timber and 
wrapped up in two blankets. 

“You have saved my life, Charley, so far, but I 
reckon it aint for long; the chances are we shall 
drift on shore before morning, and with this sea 
on she will break up in five minutes after she 
strikes.” 

“Well, we must hope for the best, Jake,” 
Charley said, cheerfully. ‘Now I will just look 
round.” 

The scow was still rolling heavily, but she had 
got before the wind and was making somewhat 
better weather of it than she had done. She had, 
however, a considerable list on one side owing to 
the loss of a quantity of the lumber stowed on the 
other. 

Charley made his way to the other end where the 
machinery was stowed. A portion of this, weigh- 
ing upwards of two tons, had slid over to the lower 
side of the deck and would have gone overboard if 
it had not been caught in the bight of one of the 
spare tow-ropes. Charley put his hand in his 

pocket and with difficulty got out his knife with the 
intention of cutting the rope and then with a long 
piece of wood for a lever sliding the mass overboard 
and so getting the scow upon a more level keel. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. He replaced his 
knife, knotted two of the massive ropes together and 
fastened one end securely round the machinery, then 
he made his way back to Jake again. 

“Are you getting warmer, Jake?” 

“Oh, I am all right. A ducking don’t hurt me; 
you must be a sight colder than I am.” 

“I feel pretty near frozen,”’ Charley replied; “but 
it’s much warmer in here.” 
| In another half an hour Charley peered out again. 
| The snow had stopped and the stars were shining 
out brightly, but the wind was as strong as ever. He 
climbed upon the timber and looked ahead. He gave 
la cry as he did so. A quarter of a mile ahead masses 
of white water were being thrown high in the air. 

“Jake,” he said, climbing down, “we are driving 
| onto a shoal.” 

“It’s that reef of rocks five miles off Mamainse,” 
Jake said. ‘If I didn’t think that was just where we 
should drift! Well, my lad, it’s all up with us, there 
aint no manner of doubt about that.” 

“The water deepens very fast outside the reef, 
don’t it?” 

“Yes, like a hillside. Twenty fathoms away there 
are twelve fathoms of water. We sha’n’t strike till 
we just touch them but that’s no odds; they scarce 
show above the water in calm water and no human 
being could hold on now. But it don’t make any 
matter. We’ve no anchor on board and if we had it 
would be no good on that rocky bottom.” 

Charley went back to the other end of the scow 
which had again drifted round so that it was now 
the stern. He cut the rope which held the piece of 
machinery, got one of the long levers which had 
been put on board for moving the machinery, and 
then, getting upon the top of the timber, waited. 

His intention was, of course, to try and anchor the 
| scow with the heavy mass of iron which would, he 

thought, on such steeply sloping ground be able to 
hold anything. 

It was, however, all important not to launch it 
| over until he was well within the depth of the ropes, 
| which were each thirty fathoms long, for were the 

water deeper than that the jerk of such a falling 

weight would snap the ropes like packthread. 

He waited, therefore, until the other end of the boat 
was within six times her own length from the reef. 

Hopeful as he was, it was a trial for his nerves, 
| for the waves beat on the long line of reef with ter- 
rible force, throwing the spray high in the air. 
When he judged that he was near enough, he 
jumped down, put his lever under the piece of ma- 
chinery, and then, taking advantage of the heavy 
roll of the boat, exerted his utmost strength. 

The iron, indeed, was nearly on the balance, and 
in a moment it slipped overboard into the water. 

There was a rush as the great hawser followed it, 
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When it ceased to run out there were some twenty 
fathoms still lying on the deck. These payed grad- 
ually out as the scow drifted until it came to the end 
which was fastened to the great hook in the deck by 
which the scow was towed. 

It tightened and tightened till it stretched like a 
bar of iron into the water, Charley hardly breathing 
as he watched the narrow strip of water, scarce 
twice the length of the scow, between the boat and | 
the reef. A moment or two passed and then, with a 
shout of triumph, he made his way aft. 

«‘Where have you been, lad?” Jake asked. ‘I have 
been expecting to feel her strike every minute.” 

“We sha’n’t strike at all, Jake; at least, I hope | 
not.” 

Then Charley told him what he had done. 

“Well, you are a good ’un, Charley, I always said 
so. What are you going to do now?” he added, as 
Charley was going to leave him. 

“IT am going to pitch as much of the lumber over- 
board as I can, to make her ride easy.” 

Charley worked hard for some time and succeeded | 
in getting rid of the greatest part of the lumber. 

Toward morning the gale abated a little and 
although it blew hard for the next two days there 
was no longer any fear of the scow dragging. 

At the end of the third day the Pioneer was seen 
approaching. After searching in vain for the scow 
during the snow-storm, she had fought her way in 
the teeth of the gale to Michipicoten and was on 
her way back to Sault Ste. Marie when, to the aston- 
ishment of those on board, they made out the scow 
anchored off the reef. 

An hour later the Jane Smithson was on her way 
to Michipicoten where, having unloaded the rest of 
her cargo, she went down to Sault Ste. Marie, where. 
the ice had already begun to form. 

Jake Lawson saved his leg, but the fracture was 
so severe that he had to give up his work on the 
lake and settled in Chicago. He has formally 
adopted Charley and has announced his intention of 
leaving him all his savings, which are considerable, 
and will be sufficient to purchase a snug 
schooner by the time he gets of age to com- 
mand one. 

The story of the escape of the Jane Smithson 
created quite a sensation on the lake side and 
the lad had a dozen berths on shore and afloat 
offered him; but he prefers to go on as before 
and is working for one of the steamboat com- 
panies, in order to make himself acquainted 
as thoroughly as possible with the navigation 
of the Lakes. J. P. GRIFFITH. 
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For the Companion. 


A RUN FOR LIFE. 


When I was a boy, all my near relatives 
thought that I was “cut out” for a Methodist 
minister. Upon what particular traits of my 
character they based their opinion I cannot 
say, for I am not able to affirm with truth that 
my general deportment was to be recom- 
mended as a model for other boys to follow. 
Perhaps it was because my face had a natu- 
rally solemn and wise expression. 

Be that as it may, at the suggestion and 
with the advice of my far-seeing relatives, I 
was brought up to regard the Methodist min- 
istry as the goal of my studies, and with 
commendable ardor my father, who was not 
wealthy, lent every effort to the attainment of 
this object. In consequence of the too great 
zeal with which I seconded their views, I 
found myself at twenty with health much im- 
paired, and mind weakened to a degree that 
unfitted me for further study. 

In the general alarm at my condition, my 
relatives again came to the front, and suggested a 
change—a trip to the West. Straightway an aunt on 
my mother’s side, who had married a lumberman 
and lived in Northern Minnesota, being duly made 
aware of the state of things, invited me to visit her 
family, and thither I went. 

That was in the spring of 1870. The Minnesota 
climate acted like magic upon my overstrained 
nerves, and the beginning of autumn found me re- 
stored to strength, and so far recovered as to be able 
to take a school to teach. More than half the people | 
in the district were Swedish and Norwegian settlers, 
and I experienced no end of trouble, with not a few 
ludicrous incidents, in understanding their broken | 
English and their odd customs. 

The term of school ended about the first of Decem- 
ber. My uncle was at that time carrying on lumber- 
ing operations forty miles from home, on the outlet 
of Lake Winibigoshish, one of the lakes which 
form the head waters of the Mississippi River. He 
invited me to join him at the end of the school term. 
I had never been in a lumbering camp, and deter- 
mined to spend a month or two in the pine woods | 
with him. There was fine hunting—deer, foxes, 
musk-rats, lynxes, and other animals in the region. 

In the settlement where I had been teaching there 
was a young Norwegian, Lars Bjork, two or three | 
years older than I, who had trapped and hunted 
about Winibigoshish for several years. | 

He was a skilful woodsman, and a thoroughly 
good-hearted young man, strong, sturdy and intelli- | 
gent. He had been a chopper at the camp through | 
the autumn, but as he thought that he could earn 
more money at trapping and hunting, my uncle will- 
ingly let him off, and acquiesced in my plan to accom- 
pany him for a trip of a few weeks around the foot 
of Winibigoshish, twenty miles above the camp. | 
He also offered us a spare mule—‘Bingo” by name— | 
to haul our outfit. 

It was the middle of December when we started | 
out from camp. We had an odd assortment of pro- 
visions, buffalo skins, blankets, camp utensils, tools | 


for constructing a log hut, traps, guns, snow-shoes, | 


a little rusty stove, and two bundles of pressed hay 
to eke out Bingo’s browse diet, all loaded securely 


on an old sled. We followed the smooth, ice-bound teaching, before I could keep pace with him. 
river, which, as but little snow had fallen, furnished | 
| country was open, with the exception of strips of | 
It was getting late | timber, bordering the streams. Upon the banks of | 


a good roadway. 
It was a long day’s tramp. 


when we arrived at the place settled upon for a camp. | 


| comfortable hut, its chinks tightly calked with moss 





boughs, beneath which we crawled with our robes | 
and blankets, and with our feet toa big fire of dry | 
pine logs, slept till morning. That is to say, Lars 
slept, but the unusual and lonely situation drove 
sleep from my eyes for many hours. 

Bingo, poor beast, was hitched in a birch thicket a | 
little way off, where he browsed diligently. 

We lost no time in selecting a site for our winter 
camp. At the end of two days, with Bingo’s help in 
drawing the logs into place, we had constructed a 


to keep out the sifting snow, which, in that cold re- 


| gion, usually falls in fine, dry crystals. Against the 


back side of the hut we also threw up a rough “lean- 
to” for Bingo’s accommodation. 

After getting our camp in order, we turned our 
attention to business. Lars set all the steel traps 
which we had brought. About the lake shore and 


| along the river he constructed “dead falls” for mink, 


martin and otter. A few otter had been captured by 
the Norwegian the previous winter, but they were 
exceedingly shy, and not abundant. 

For three or four weeks but little snow fell. There 
was just enough to make the ground excellent for 
tracking game, and we were successful in securing 
quite a pack of fur—two of the coveted otter skins 
among others. 

We had trapped several wolves, too, which proved 
that there were numbers of them about us. Yet as 
Lars had exhibited no fears concerning them, I felt 
none. Several times, on our long snow-shoe tramps 
across the country, we had caught sight of them run- 
ning with great swiftness, but we could never come 
near enough for a shot. 

At length the snow began to come down in earnest 
nearly every.day. The cold was intense. We had 
been down to my uncle’s camp once for supplies and 
for the mail, which was brought in occasionally by 
one of the men. 

On Candlemas Day we awoke to find that a genuine 
blizzard had struck us. We were entirely out of 
meat, for game had been scarce on the line of our 





In the afternoon I started a doe, in a broad strip of | 
timber, near a creek. As it bounded off over the snow 
I fired, but missed. Scarcely had the report been | 
heard when my companion’s rifle cracked, and at 
the same moment I heard him cry out sharply, as if | 
in distress. 

Much alarmed, I hastened in the direction of the 
sounds and found that a most distressing accident 
had happened. The doe had run toward Lars, who, 
while skimming along to get a nearer and more 
effective shot, had broken through the snow which 
had drifted over some small shrubs. His rifle was 
discharged as he fell forward, and the bullet had en- 
tered his left ankle, making a terrible wound. 

Lars Bjork was a man of much courage and as 
stoical as an Indian, but the pain was so great that 
he swooned dead away. I, on my part, was so over- 
come, that fora moment I lost my head entirely and 
could do nothing. But Lars soon recovered con- 
sciousness and instructed me how to bandage the 
limb and stop the flow of blood. 

How to get him to camp was the next question. 
In this matter, too, Lars’s brain was more fertile 
than mine. Some sort of hand-sled, he declared, 
must be improvised, and I must go to camp, which 
was about three miles distant, after the axe, auger 
and ropes. 

I disliked to leave him alone, in his distress, but 
there was no other way; so, after providing him 
with a bed of boughs, I started off, and as I had now 
become expert in the use of those wonderful skees, 
in less than an hour I had made the trip and was 
back again. 

Obeying Lars’s direction, I now cut two birch 
saplings, having natural crooks, for runners, and | 
smoothed them off with the axe. Then I bored | 
holes and put in cross-bars. Upon these I laid 


boughs and one of the robes which I had brought | 
from camp. The sled was now ready, and my | 
wounded companion managed to crawl upon it. 

The load was not very heavy after getting under 
We went on at a} 


way over the smooth, hard snow. 





traps for several days, and we had decided to devote 
this day to supplying our larder. Now there was 
nothing for it but to stay in shelter till the storm | 
was over. | 

For three days and nights the gale blustered and | 
howled through the tree-tops above our hut, whirling | 
the snow in such thick clouds as nearly to smother | 
one out of doors. We dared not venture two rods | 
from the hut, for fear of never finding our way back 
through the blinding drift. 

The cold was almost unbearable. With all our | 
efforts, we could scarcely keep from freezing. For- | 
tunately, we had prepared a supply of wood only a | 
few yards from the door, and by turns we went) 
through the drifts, dug out an armful, and guided 
by the other’s voice, crawled back to the hut, with | 
hair and clothes and eyes pelted full of snow. Even 
with all the fire we could keep, 1 was obliged to wrap 
myself in one of the buffalo robes, and crouch in a | 
corner nearest the stove. 

Lars, a true son of the North, and accustomed to 
fierce blizzards, kept busy mending our clothes, traps 
and “‘skees,”’ or snow-skates, such as are used in his 
snow-bound native country, and whistled merrily, 
while the wild wind sent little eddies of snow whirl- | 
ing through the chinks into his yellow hair. 

The fourth morning dawned bright and clear. The 
weather had moderated, but the snow lay four feet 
deep over the whole country. Our little hut was 
nearly buried, and so hard were the drifts packed 
that I, who was about forty pounds lighter in weight | 
than Lars, could run over them anywhere. The Nor- | 
wegian would now and then slump through them. 

But the cold weather had given us tremendous 
appetites, and our diet had been very tame. We 
knew that animals could not have moved about much | 
in the deep snow during the long storm, and that | 
they must have become famished. Accordingly, we | 
thought that now game of all sorts would be astir. 

After an early breakfast, we started out on our 
skees, which were made of ash, five or six feet long, 
very narrow, thin, and smooth as glass. They were 
bound to the foot by straps, and with them one | 
accustomed to their use can skim over the snow with 
great swiftness. Although I was thoroughly at | 
home on ice-skates, it was some time, with Lars’s 


After getting a little away back from the lake, the | 


two of these, we decided to set some of the traps, 


Nothing could be done that night, beyond throwing | which had been taking nothing about the lake for 


up a temporary shelter of saplings and evergreen | 


| 
several days. | 


FLEEING FROM WOLVES. 


| it is the habit of wolves, when in large numbers, to 
| try to surround their prey. 


| half of the distance, when in going over some con- 






good pace and had accomplished 
half a mile from the place where 
the accident occurred, when 
chancing to look back, I saw 
four or five animals about the 
spot, scrambling and apparently 
fighting with each other. I mentioned it to Lars. 
With an effort he turned to look back. 

“They’re wolves,” he said. “Get to camp as fast | 
as you can!”’ 

The brutes had sneaked from some covert in the | 
timber as soon as we had started, and were licking | 
the blood off the snow. They might even have been 
in pursuit of the doe, the cause of our misfortune. 

As we had frequently seen them, while out trap- 
ping, I did not at first feel much alarmed. But soon 
a series of prolonged howls from behind warned us 
that, maddened by extreme hunger and the taste of 
blood, they were in pursuit, and that others were 
joining in the chase, coming out from the timber as 
we hurried along. I glanced at Lars. His face was 
very white, but he grasped his rifle firmly. 

I now fully realized our peril and put forth my ut- 
most efforts. 

The country was half-open here. 








I had heard that 


I was certain that was 
what they meant to do if they could come up with 
us. Moreover, I soon found that they were gaining, 
in spite of my exertions. 

We had covered hardly more than a mile and a 


cealed shrub, where the snow was shallow, the sled 
broke through and threw me down. 

I thought it was all over with us then, but I was 
not entangled, nor was anything broken, and scram- 
bling to my feet, I jerked the sled out of the snow 
and was off again in a twinkling. But the howls of 
the pack had come fearfully nearer. 

“Fly to camp, mine friend! Fly to camp! Don’t 
mind me!” the brave Norwegian now exclaimed, as 
we dashed along. ‘“They’ll have us both. But drop 
me and you can get to the camp.” 

“Fire back into them!” I panted, for I felt ready 





| to drop. 


Lars managed to turn around and discharged his 
rifle, and at this unexpected salute, the oncoming 
pack halted for a moment. This gave us a little 
time and I made the most of it, yet we had not gone 
fifty yards farther before the troop were again in full 
cry; and althéugh he continued to fire as fast as he 
could réJoad, the ravenous brutes now paid no atten- | 
tion to the reports. 

But at last, and, as it chanced, with his final car- 
tridge, he hit one of the foremost of the pack. The 
creature fell, and immediately the others set upon 
him after the manner of wolves. This again gave us 
alittle start. Yet they quickly tore their wounded 
fellow to pieces and were after us again, more greedy | 


than ever, before we had got out of their sight among 
the scattered timber. Then I thought of a fox which 
we had trapped, and I had tossed under the robe 
beside Lars, at starting. 

“That fox!” I gasped. “Pitch that out!” 

Overboard went the precious gray fox. 

Then on—on—on, for life again. But we were 
within twenty rods of camp now, and with a fresh 
spurt I dashed for the door and reaching it, ran in- 
side, sled and all, at one final leap. 

The door was slammed to and barred; and mad at 
our escape, the hungry creatures dashed themselves 
against it, like a foaming sea-wave. 

But wé were safe. I dropped upon the camp floor 
exhausted. 

Till nearly midnight the famished animals raged 
about the hut. Then a little later we heard a sudden 
and most appalling outery. But it was as quickly 
hushed. The wolves had broken into the “lean-to.” 

Poor Bingo! There was nothing left of him to tell 
of his fate. 

In the morning all was quiet. I took Lars, who 
had passed a night of agony, on the sled, and again 
set off down the river toward my uncle’s camp which 
we reached about noon. The Norwegian was taken 
home and ultimately recovered. 

Next day I went back to our camp with two of the 
men, and brought out our furs and traps. But I had 


| no further desire to hunt that winter. 


D. H. ILLsLry. 
+o 
VAN. 


Some interesting experiments made by Sir John 
Lubbock upon his black poodle, Van, are of great 
value in evidence of his theory that the system of 
signals used in teaching deaf-mutes might bring 
about appreciable results, if adapted to the case of 
dogs. 

The experimenter took two similar pieces of card- 
board about ten inches by three, printed on one of 
them the word “Food,” and left the other blank. He 
then placed the cards over two saucers, and 
in the one labelled “food” put a little bread 
and milk, which Van, after his attention had 
been called to the card, was allowed to eat. 
In about ten days he began to distinguish be- 
tween the two cards. They were then thrown 
on the floor, and when he was told to bring 
one, he readily did so. When, however, he 
brought the plain card, his master at once 
threw it back, while the one marked “food” 
procured for him a piece of bread. In about 
a month he had learned very accurately to 
distinguish the difference between them. 

Some other cards were then prepared, bear- 
ing the words ‘‘out,” “tea,” “bone,” “water,” 
and also a few to which his master did not 
intend him to attach any significance, such as 
‘naught,’ “plain” and ‘ball.” 

Van soon learned that, in bringing a card, 
he was making a request, and he not only 
became able to distinguish between the plain 
and printed cards, but also to recognize the 
difference between words. If he were asked 
whether he would like to go out for a walk, 
he would joyfully choose the “out” card from all the 
others, and take it in triumph to his master; or, 
more conclusive still, run with it to the door. 

The cards were not always put in the same places, 
and the greatest precautions were taken against the 
possibility of Van’s recognizing them by scent. Sev- 
eral cards were printed with the same word, and 
whenever he had used one, a fresh one was put in 
its place, that he might not, next time, be guided by 
his sense of smell. 

A card marked “water” was left in a dressing- 
room, the door of which Van passed many times a 
day. Generally he took no notice of it, but would 
occasionally trot in and bring it out to his master. 
At such times, it was invariably found that he 
wanted to drink. 

Van was exceedingly conscientious in his requests. 
One morning, he seemed to be feeling ill, but a visitor 
at breakfast nevertheless expressed a desire to see 
him bring his cards. His master urged him to do so, 
but, to the general surprise, he only selected the 
three dummy cards, one being marked “ham,” one 
“bag,” and another “brush.” 

“O Van, bring ‘food’ or ‘tea’, said his master, re- 
proachfully, and Van slowly produced the “tea” 
card. When the beverage was given him, however, 
he would not touch it, though, like many old ladies, 
he was fond of his cheering cup. 
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For the Companion, 


WONDERS OF THE FORE-WORLD. 
Flying Dragons. 

Historians have often been puzzled to account for 
the dragon stories that occur in the traditions of 
nearly every ancient nation. 

A winged monster, with a crocodile’s head and the 
twisted tail of a serpent, forms the national emblem 
of the Chinese Empire. Dragon legends abound in 
the folk-lore of the Persian, Arabian and Teutonic 
nations. Dragons were slain by St. George and the 
Scandinavian hero, Sigur or Siegfrid; and even the 
knights of St. John have preserved an account of a 
flying reptile of prodigious size, which, not more 
than five hundred years ago, haunted a highland 
valley in the Island of Rhodes, and preyed on the 
flocks of the natives, till a young knight succeeded 
in slaying it with the aid of three powerful hounds. 

The philosopher Bayle ventured the conjecture 
that dragon-like reptiles had actually inhabited the 
seashores of an earlier world, and that traditions of 
their existence or speculations on the origin of their 
skeletons might have suggested the strange legends 
which could hardly be ascribed to pure fancy. Stu- 
dents of Oriental antiquities, on the other hand, in- 
clined to the view that those legends had been derived 
from the mythology of the ancient Hindoos, whose 


| scriptures and sculptures represent the Prince of 


Darkness in the form of a winged serpent. 

Traces of serpent worship are, indeed, found in 
the early religions of several other nations, and 
the elder Pliny mentions “flying snakes” among 
the zodlogical curiosities of the Lybian Desert; 
but about sixty years ago a geologist of the Jura 





Mountains made a discovery which seems to| Danube, they tried to dismay the natives by turn- | trothed to a sister of the German Emperor. 
prove that Bayle’s theory may, after all, have | ing loose a number of lions, and driving them | Greece is making quiet but perceptible progress. 
toward the camp of the barbarians. ‘The natives, | Her finances are in a satisfactory state; her secur- 


come very near the truth. 
A set of strange-shaped bones were found ina 
deposit of flint and muschelkalk (limestone min- 


. P . P . find | p a 
gled with sea-shells) and, when put together, it| historian, ‘‘and knocked their brains out.” But | fairly well established; and the people seem con- 
formed a skeleton so unlike anything ever heard | the sight of a crocodile with bat-wings might | tented with their government. 


FLYING I 


of on earth that the discoverer hardly knew 
whether to call it a winged reptile or a monstrous 
bat with a crocodile’s head. 

Cuvier, as well as the English geologist Buck- 
land, pronounced it to be by far the most abnor- 
mal of all the antediluvian monsters thus far dis- 
covered. With the body of a large bat and the 
neck of a swan it combined the claws of a tree- 
climbing lizard and a bill somewhat resembling 
that of a woodcock, but armed with sharp teeth 
like the jaws of an alligator. : 

The first skeleton seemed to have belonged to an 
animal about the size of a ‘flying fux,” as the 
natives of Java call a large species of tropical 
bats, but before the death of the naturalist Cuvier 
an explorer of the Wealden fossils came across 
a specimen that must have measured at least six- 
teen feet between the extremities of the out- 
stretched wings. 

The same Pliny who amazes his readers with 
that flying snake story, speaks of another African 
wonder called the Katoplus, a monster of visage 
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| however, declined to faint. 
“They mistook them for big dogs,” says th 





IRAGONS. 


well impress the imagination of the veriest savage 


in a way not easy to forget. 
Fevix L. OSwWALp. 
—_ +e 
SNOW. 
Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
rrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 


And veils the farm-house. ‘ 
—Emerson, 


+o _— 
SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 


The three small Kingdoms of Greece, Servia and 


Roumania, and the Principality of Bulgaria, are | 


not very important powers in themselves, in size, 
in population, in military strength, or in direct 
political weight. But there is a reason why they 
are interesting to the world, and why the events 
which succeed each other in their corner of Europe 
are anxiously watched by the great powers. 


This reason is, that, by their geographical posi- | 


| ities stand well in the markets of the world; 
e | brigandage has been restricted; law and order are 


Bulgaria is in a more disturbed state, and gives 
rise to more immediate anxiety than her neigh- 
bors. The reigning prince, Ferdinand, has not yet 
been recognized by the great powers, and Russia 
is openly hostile to him. On the other hand, he 
seems to have become popular with his subjects, 
and has maintained his difficult position with spirit. 
His policy seems to be steadily to resist Russian 
influence, and to build up a free and independent 
nation, able to take care of itself. 

The situation of these States is such that they 
may at any time become the theatre of a devastat- 
ing war. On the other hand, it seems to be the 
object of the great powers generally to keep them 
quiet, to protect them in their growth to greater 
power, and to so influence their policy as to pre- 
vent anything from taking place which would 
bring on a conflict, either between themselves, or 
between the greater powers on either side of them. 


—e~ a 
For the Companion. 
UNFORGOTTEN. 

Oh, little child, so very long away, 

Not vain thy life, thy brief and happy day. 


How blessed was the sunshine thou didst make; 
All thou didst love is dearer for thy sake. 


Ail things since then with softer eyes are seen, 
And better is my heart that thou hast been. 


Oh, little child, behind I lingering stay, 
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surpass its greatest rival in this department of the 
postal service, as it has already done in other 
departments. 

There is no conceivable limit to the expan- 
sion of this service, and as the service grows 
in amount, it may grow cheaper. It is probably 
too soon to think of a one-cent rate for letters, but 
in a very few years, at present rates, the depart- 
ment will overcome the deficiency between receipts 
and expenditures,—it was nearly five and a half 
millions during the past year,—and then the one- 
cent rate will come, as surely as the three-cent rate 
superseded the five, and the two the three-cent 
rate. 

Whether or not any of the other dreams of 
those who favor extending the postal service- 
postal telegraphs, savings banks and the like—are 
to come true, is a question for the future to an- 
swer. 


+] 
TESTED BY HAVING AUTHORITY. 


“One of my college friends,” said a venerable cler- 
gyman lately, “was T , a lad of much business 
ability, and a singularly high, sweet, moral nature. 
We parted on Commencement Day, and never met 
again. 

“T lived in an obscure village ; he became a million- 
naire, and at last president of one of the largest rail- 
road companies in the country. 

“I happened to be in the city on the day of his 
death, and I had much curiosity to know whether 
this successful, great man had retained to old age the 
generous, pure heurt of his youth. 

“The city mourned for him. I heard accounts of 
his vast wealth, of the splendor in which he had 
lived, of the power wielded by him as head of a 
great corporation, but these things told me nothing. 
“In the evening I passed his house, a stately man- 








I know not why, and thou so long away! 


GEORGE H. CooMER. | 


sion, closed and silent. A side door opened, and a 


| workingman, his clothes black and grimy, came out 


+o 


UNCLE SAM’S POST-OFFICE. 


which so large a part of the people has to do, and 
| none with which the people have to deal so often, 
jas the post-office. On an average every man, 
woman and child in the United States both sends 
and receives something by mail—a letter, a news- 
paper, a package, once a week throughout the 
year. 

Indeed, hardly any feature of the modern civ- 
ilization is more striking to one who can divest 
himself of the feeling that the post-office is a 
matter of course, than the development and pres- | 
ent extent of communication by means of the 
mail. 
| When we remember that fifty years ago it cost 
twenty-five cents to send a single piece of paper, 


| 
There is no department of the government with 








so malign that a gleam of its flaming eye will tion, they are closely connected with the rival am- | written or printed, from Washington to Boston; 


strike the stoutest man dead. 


“By good luck,” he adds, ‘the creature has @ 4 yctria. It follows that any disturbances or im- | that letter-sending was a luxury not to be indulged 
heavy head, which generally obliges it to keep its portant changes in either of the four small States | in without consideration, we may see what a vast 


eyes fixed on the ground, for if it were not for 
that circumstance, its dreadful faculty would prove 
the destruction of the human race.” 

To many modern naturalists those words of the 
old marvel-monger must have seemed less absurd 
when they examined that Wealden specimen of 
the reptilian prodigy. In the size of its claws it 


bitions of the two great Empires of Russia and 


seriously threatens the peace of Europe. 

The situation is rendered the more serious, be- 
cause these little Kingdoms, and the Bulgarian 
Principality are rivals of each other. Each de- 
sires to become larger and more powerful than it 
already is. 

Greece covets its ancient Province of Mace- 


| that the railroad system was in its infancy, and 


change a half-century has wrought. 

At present every one who can write at all sends 
letters. Children are encouraged to begin corre- 
spondence with relatives and friends as soon as 
they can ‘‘print” words. Business men are hardly 
more sparing of postage stamps than their wives | 
are of pins. And this modern idea of the con- 


must have surpassed the largest birds of prey, qonia, which is still, as Greece and all these other stant use of the post-office is wholly the growth 


and its bat-wings may have resembled those of 
the winged demons seen in the pictures by the | 


Empire. Bulgaria also claims Macedonia. Each 


| little States formerly were, a part of the Turkish of fifty years. 


Let us compare 1838 and 1888. Fifty years ago 


mediwval painters; but its head, nevertheless, o¢ these kingdoms, in fact, opposes the aspirations the mails were carried on only nineteen hundred 


seeins so disproportionally large that the creature 
can hardly have been a first-class flyer. 
Buckland suggests that it may have swooped 


of its neighbors, not because either of them favors 
Turkey, but because it does not wish any rival 
government to become unduly strong. Each 


niles of railroad in the United States—four hun- | 
dred miles less than are now operated i: the terri- 
torially small State of Massachusetts. Now the 


upon its prey from the summit of a cliff, and sovereign, no doubt, hopes to become the heir of | ™ails are carried on one hundred and forty thou- | 


used its wings as a sort of parachute; others sup- the Suitan’s dominions, when the Turkish Empire $and miles of railroad. 


pose that it could flop along for a minute or two, 
or dart out of the water like a flying-fish; at all 


cies of its fellow-creatures. 


“With feet or wings the fiend pursues his way, 
And sinks, or swims, or wades, or creeps, or flies,” | 


might be well applied to the Pterodactylus, as 


in Europe falls into ruins. 


; The rivalry between Servia and Bulgaria is of Offices, against twelve thousand in 1838. 
events, only the top-heaviness of the winged mon- jong standing, and produced the war in which, a revenue of the department was four and a quarter 
ster can explain the survival of any weaker spe- few years ago, the Bulgarians, under their gallant mnillion dollars in 1838, and more than fifty-two 
| Prince Alexander, inflicted an unexpected and and a half millions in the year ended last June. 


crushing defeat upon the Servians. 


There are, in 1888, fifty-seven thousand post- | 
The | 


Statistics were not kept of the number of letters | 


The recent attitude of two, at least, of these and other parcels mailed fifty years ago, but in | 


of the famous Eastern Question. 


Russia went to | seventeen hundred and seventy millions ; the post- 


naturalists have called the bat-winged dragon of | war, ten years ago, to liberate Bulgaria from the I cards three hundred and seventy-two millions ; 


the liassic period. 


rule of the Turk. As a result of the war Rou- the newspapers and periodicals one thousand and 
It could chase its prey on land as well as on, or mania, which previously achieved half-independ-  sixty-three millions, and the packages three hun- | 


is Milton’s description of a roving demon, and | small States has, moreover, altered the conditions 1887-88 the letters transmitted numbered m= 


in, the water, but swift birds could probably | ence, became an independent and sovereign State. | dred and seventy-three millions—a total of three 


escape its pursuit by rapid turns. And though 


for the nimbleness of such tree-climbers as squir- | She hoped, thereby, to make an easy path for | United States. } 
herself to the historic city on the banks of the 


rels and monkeys. 
But waterfowl and flying-fish, and all the flying, 
running and swimming species of smaller reptiles | 


ons of the primeval seas could not breathe fire, military forces to those of Russia in a march to | that in the United Kingdom. 


like their namesakes in ancient romance. 
A still uglier, though somewhat less dangerous, 


Undoubtedly Russia expected that the gratitude thousand five hundred and seventy-eight million | 
its long hind-legs may have enabled it to run like | of those two countries would show itself in aiding | pieces, and an average of almost sixty to each | 
a sea-gull, they can hardly have made it a match the Russian designs to capture Constantinople. | person of the sixty million inhabitants of the | 


Bosphorus. 


American postage rates are by far the cheapest | 
in the world. The English penny rate on letters 


But it turns out that Roumania, Bulgaria, and | is the same as the two-cent rate, but the distance | 
must have had a hard time of it, even if the drag- | also Servia, are not only unwilling to join their | traversed by letters here is greatly in excess of | 


Moreover, Great | 


| ness begins. 


hurriedly. The tears were streaming down his face. 
He stumbled against me in the dark. 

“Beg pardon!’ he said. ‘But the best friend I 
ever had lies dead in there. I heerd it, an’ come to 
see if it’s true. It’s true! it’s true!’ 

“The tears rose to my own eyes. It was, then, my 
old friend who lay dead in there. Money or power 
had not tainted his good, kind heart. On reading his 
will afterward, I found that he had made provision 
for all of his employés when old or sick. He had 
cared for them as a father while he lived, and his 
care extended over them from out of his grave.” 

The other side of this picture is found in a remark 
made by an American general during the Civil War, 
concerning an officer in his command. 

“T knew B as clerk in a country store. 
then a civil, modest, agreeable fellow. He volun- 
teered. As a licutenant he was rude; as a captain 
he was overbearing; but as a colonel he is a brutal 
tyrant.” 

Nothing is so unerring a test of a man’s nature as 
authority. Put a genuine man on a higher plane 
than his fellows, and he becomes more gentle, cour- 
teous and just to them; but if there be any cruelty, 
vulgarity, or meanness latent in him, it comes to 
light with the opportunity which power gives to it. 

This is as true in a school as in the world. The 
boy who, as monitor or sophomore, plays the tyrant 
to boys beneath him, will be brutal and overbearing 





He was 


|) a8 aman among men. 


There is a deep significance in the prayer, ‘In all 
time of our prosperity, Good Lord, deliver us!” 
ie 


KNOWLEDGE AND MODESTY. 
“IT have never felt myself really wise,” said a 
learned man not long ago, ‘since I was nineteen. It 
is part of the happiness of youth not to be conscious 


| of one’s limitations. 


“Knowledge is like a field which is so uneven and 
so large that we cannot see the boundaries of it from 
the point in the middle of it where our conscious- 
We believe it, at first, to be illimitable, 
and allourown. We are the masters of the world. 

“That is a happy period. Then we begin to ex- 
plore our vast domain. We pass this hillock to our 
right. Aha! what’s this? An impassable wall? 
Such it ‘is—there is no mistake. We find, with a 


shock of disappointment, that in this direction the 


field of our knowledge is sharply limited. 

“Then we start out in the opposite direction. 
field seems wide and fair. This way, we say, it is 
boundless. We travel on happily for a time, and all 
at once another wall, that there is no getting over, 
confronts us. 

“Then we turn to the right, and explore again, and 
find at last the same thick wall before us. To the 
left, and the wall is there, too. 

“A great many of us never live to follow the wall 
clear around. We die with the impression that 
somewhere, in this direction perhaps, maybe in that, 
the way is open, and the field of our knowledge 
illimitable. Perhaps we are happier for thinking so. 
But the wisest man is he who has lived long enough 
and iabored diligently enough, to learn that the ut- 
most knowledge that is open to him is to know his 
limitations.” 

When Chevreul, the French chemist, had cele- 


The 


Constantinople, but that they object to the passage Britain has nothing to compare with the American | prated his hundredth year—a long life spent in study 


of a Russian army through their territory. 


In- | system of sending newspapers to subscribers at a 


reptile was the Ramphorhynchus, a long-tailed liz- | stead, therefore, of providing easy stepping-stones | rate of one cent a pound. It costs a half-penny— | 
ard, with a pair of jaws like a gar-pike, and thin for the Czar, they have become serious, and per- | one cent—to send each paper in England—at least 


wings that probably aided its leaps from tree to 
tree, but must have been rather too short for 
actual flight. 


haps unyielding, obstacles in his path. 


Meantime, each of the minor Kingdoms and 
| Bulgaria, are showing signs of progress and in- 
It is not impossible that some of those Monsters | creasing strength. The King of Servia promises 
may have yet existed at the geological period | to give his subjects a more liberal constitution 
which marks the first appearance of man upon} than the present one. 


The lower house of the 


| six times as high a rate as that in the United 
States, even if no account be taken of the greater 
distances here. 
The English “parcel post” is, however, cheaper 
than the American. Packages of merchandise 
can be sent at the rate of three pence—six cents— 


earth, and that the children and domestic pets of | Servian Parliament—the Skupschtina—is now for a single pound, and at a rate growing smaller 


our earliest ancestors may have suffered some of | composed of members three-fourths elected by the | as the weight increases, until at eleven pounds 


the outrages which the traditions of a subsequent | people, and one-fourth by the king. 


is pro- | the charge is only eighteen pence—or about three 


age described in the horrors of the dragon myths. | posed that they shall hereafter be wholly elected | and a third cents a pound. The United States 
The story of the Grecian harpies may have had a| by the people. 


similar origin. 


trifles. 


|rate is uniform at one cent an ounce. A four- 


In Greece, King George, son of the King of Den- | pound package—the limit of weight—would cost 
For we should remember that our pagan fore-| mark, has just celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- | sixty-four cents; in England it would cost fifteen 
fathers were men not very apt to be scared by | versary of his accession to the throne; and his | cents. 


When the first Roman armies crossed the | eldest son, the Duke of Sparta, has become be- 


No doubt this country will in time overtake and 





—he called himself le doyen des étudiants, the dean, 
the eldest, of the students. And more lately still, 
having passed his hundred and second birthday, he 
said: 

“They persist in calling me the savant—the wise 
man. It is false!” 

Nevertheless, M. de Chevreul may pass for a wise 
man, as wisdom goes. But his wisdom is of a mod- 
est kind. 

But the consciousness of the limitations of earthly 
knowledge ought not to discourage any young stu- 
dent. Because we cannot know all, it does not fol- 
low that we may not know much, if we seek it in the 
right spirit. And it seems as if these impenetrable 


walls that we cannot pass were really slowly moving 
further and further away, and forever enlarging the 
field of human knowledge. 
for every age. 
of men, says: 

‘Nature, like a cautious testator, ties up her estate, 


Some new thing is kept 
Emerson himself, one of the wisest 
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so as not to bestow it all on one generation, but has | 
a forelooking tenderness and equal regard to the 
next and the next, and the fourth and the fortieth 
age.” 

There are still treasures well worth the finding in 
the field of knowledge—greater ones, perhaps, than 
any that have yet been found. But the person who | 
assumes that, in any direction, he knows all there is 
to know, is sure to butt his head against the wall. 


+e 
ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 

There was lately unveiled at Lyons, in France, a 
statue of Ampére, a famous man of science, who 
wrote some wonderful works on electricity, when 
that science was in its infancy, and whose name is 
perpetuated in the word which signifies the unit of 
an electric current. | 

It was said of his “Observations on Electro- | 
Dynamics,” published in 1822, that “the vast field of | 
physical science perhaps never presented so brilliant 
a discovery, conceived, verified and completed with | 
such rapidity.” 

But Ampére was so great a thinker, that he forgot | 
everything else when his thinking was going on. | 
His simplicity of life made him an interesting char- | 
acter, apart from his scientific work. | 

Probably there never was a more absent-minded | 
man. His wife had to keep track of his engagements | 
for him, and often had great difficulty in getting him 
to keep them when his work was on his mind. | 

One day he had a very important engagement, to 
go out to dinner with some public men and men of | 
science. The engagement was for six o’clock, and 
though he had been warned, Madame Ampére found 
him, when that hour had almost arrived, still toiling 
at his desk. 

By dint of a good deal of effort, she got him to 
leave his work, and go to his bedchamber to dress 
for the dinner. 





He went to his room, with his thoughts still on his! 


work. He took off his coat and waistcoat, and find- 
ing himself in his shirt-sleeves, he imagined that he 
had gone to his room to retire, and thereupon went 
to bed! 

There, an hour or two afterward, Madame Ampére 
found him fast asleep. 


+o 
IMPROVED PUNCTUATION. 

It is strange that while persistent efforts have been 
made for years to reform the spelling of our lan- 
guage, no one has thought it worth the while to call 
attention to some points of our system of punctua- 
tion. The marks of inquiry and of surprise could | 


be used much more effectively if they were to be put | 


at the beginning as well as at the end of a question 
or anexclamation. They are both so used in Span- 
ish, only the mark, when put at the beginning of the 
sentence, is inverted. 

The advantage of this use is plain. The reader 
needs to know at the outset the character of the sen- 
tence, that he may read it with the proper inflection. 
Our system of marking has led to the habit of giving 
the inflection at, or near, the end of the sentence, 
when properly it ought to be given upon some word 
at the beginning. 

Almost always the interrogative word is at the 
beginning of the question, and almost always the 
inflection ought to be upon that word. It is plain 
that it was so placed before any marks of punctua- 
tion were used. If we have not energy or industry 
enough to use two marks, then it would be an im- 
provement to put the one we did use at the beginning 
of the question or of the exclamation. 

American printers are slow to adopt a real improve- 
ment in the use of the marks of quotation, found in 
London-printed books of some years past. ‘This is 
the use of single marks before and after the quoted 
words, and of the double marks when a quotation 
occurs within a quotation. 

The method just reverses our practice. The change 
ought to be popular, for it is in accordance with Max 
Miiller’s law of laziness. 





+e 
EARTHQUAKE-PROOF. 


The Palace Hotel of San Francisco was built of 
wood and iron. No stone nor plaster was used in 
constructing it. The hotel is six stories high, and is 
wound around with four miles of malleable iron 
bands. 
because San Francisco is occasionally shaken up by 
an earthquake. 

«The hotel,” said Mr. Sharon, the proprietor, ‘‘may 
be moved into another street, but it can’t be shaken 
down.” 

One morning, while Colonel Mapleson was busy in 


his room in the fourth story of this hotel, a wind be- | 


gan blowing round the apartment, and the colonel’s 
senses seemed to be leaving him. The building 
rocked three inches one way, and then three inches 
the other. Plate and knives jumped off the table 
to the floor. 

The colonel made a rush for the door, and ran into 
the street, for he realized that an earthquake was 
shaking the building. 

“Don’t be frightened, colonel,” said the landlord. 

“But Iam!” 

‘Nonsense! My hotel is earthquake-proof as well 
as fire-proof,’’ said he, handing the frightened colonel 
a card, on which he read, “‘The Palace Hotel. Fire- 
proof and earthquake-proof.” 


+e, 
MODEST JUDGE, 


A 


The modest man is not ignorant of his merits, but 
he never overestimates them. He does not distrust | 


himself, neither is he puffed up by his talents. 


Alvo Yusuph, chief judge of Bagdad, was remark- 
able for the modesty which accompanies wisdom. 
So conscious was he of his ignorance on many topics 
that he often entertained doubts, where men of less | 
knowledge and more presumption expressed their | 


opinions with decision. 


Once, after a long investigation of the facts of a 
case, he publicly confessed that his knowledge was 


not sufficient to enable him to decide it. 


“Pray,” said a pert courtier, “do you expect the 


Caliph to pay you for your ignorance?” 
“I do not,” meekly answered the judge. 


| directions, to 


This method of construction was adopted | 


“The 


Caliph pays me well for what I know; if he were to 
attempt to pay me for what I do not know, the treas- 
ures of his Empire would not suffice.” 


PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 


The Publishers of THE COMPANION have on 
three occasions offered large prizes for the best 
stories. 





The success of this policy induces them to 
make another offer, more liberal than ever before. 
NINE PRIZES, amounting to 


Five Thousand Dollars, 
will be distributed as follows: 
Boys’ Stories. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story for Boys. 
$500 for the Boys’ Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Boys’ Story third in merit. 
Girls’ Stories. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story for Girls. 
$500 for the Girls’ Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Girls’ Story third in merit. 
Stories of Adventure. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story of Adventure. 
$500 for the Adventure Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Adventure Story third in merit. 
All Stories sent in competition must be received 
by us before June 1, 1889. 
Send a two-cent stamp for Circular, giving full 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, MASS. 
No story will be entered for the competition which 
does not conform to the rules in the circular. 





| 

| Companion Sent Free. 

To any one who subscribes in the months of 

| November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 

| subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1889, 

and for a ‘ull year from that date. 





LIFE-SAVING IN ENGLAND. 


Acentury ago there was a popular prejudice 
against interfering with the condition of persons 
who had lost consciousness in the water, and it was 
to combat this folly that Dr. Hawes, the founder of 
the Royal Humane Society of England, began to 
offer rewards to those who would rescue the bodies 
of drowned persons between London and West- 
minster Bridges, in order that experiments might be 
inade in resuscitating them. 

At first, the pPaject was merely ridiculed, but as it 
resulted in bringing to life a large number of inani- 
mate persons, public sympathy soon turned in that 





| direction. A society of thirty-two persons was 
formed, and still continues to flourish. 

Its work is every year increasing. During the last 
| twelve months, five hundred and thirty-three persons 
were rewarded for making attempts to save life, and 
five hundred and forty persons were actually rescued 
from death. 
except in cases of drowning, or suffocation from the 
foul gases of mines, wells, or sewers. Although lives 
are every day risked in heroic deeds of other sorts, 
it has been found best to restrict its action to its 
original scope. 

Seven kinds of rewards are offered. The most com- 
mon is a testimonial, inscribed on vellum or parch- 
ment. Among the most distinguished rewards are 
silver medals, of which six were last year given, and 
the highest prize of all is a gold medal, awarded to 
the case which shows the most gallantry for the year. 

The last gold medal was given toa gentleman who, 
in pitchy darkness, jumped into the river to save a 
girl, who had walked 
was running very rapidly, and he had the greatest 
difficulty in bringing her to the bank. 

It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding the con- 
| stant increase in England’s population, the number 

of persons drowned there shows hardly any increase 
during the last twenty-five years. 





$$ @>— 
WISE PRECAUTIONS. 


Musicians are proverbially anxious that their per- 
formances shall not be mistaken for those of other 
| and presumably inferior artists. A story is told of 
two famous conductors, who were apparently desir- 

| ous of being judged only on their own merits. 


That season the orchestra was conducted alter- 
nately by Signor Arditi and Mr. Benedict. Both 
were excellent, and neither wished to be mistaken 
for the other. Both, moreover, were bald, and, on 
one occasion, when a grand combined performance 
was to take place, and both conductors were to ap- 
sear, Benedict went into a dressing-room, took up a 

rush, and carefully arranged his scanty hair so as 
to cover as much as possible of his denuded cranium. 


‘What are you about, Benedict?” asked the man- | 


ager. 

“Nothing particular,” he replied, ‘‘only I don’t 
want, while wielding the baton, to be mistaken for 
Arditi.” 

Soon afterward, Arditi appeared, and, with a pair 
of brushes, began operating on his hair so as to leave 
as much as possible of his bare skull exposed to 
view. He explained his action by declaring : 

“I don’t want to be mistaken for Benedict.” 


or 
UNFORTUNATE TEXT. 


| 
| 
| 


case, related by Dr. Storrs: 


pastorate had ceased, was accustomed to sit in the 
| pulpit, and if a stranger preached, to introduce him 
| to the congregation. 
| One Sunday he said, ‘The first pastor of this church 
| was the Reverend John Davenport,” and he pro- 
ceeded to pronounce a brief eulogy upon him. ‘The 

randson of that pastor was the Reverend John 

Javenport, of Stamford. The son of that pastor 
was the Reverend James Davenport, of Southold, 
L.I. We are to-day to be addressed by a lineal de- 
| scendant of John Davenport, our first pastor.” 

The minister thus introduced was observed to be 
blushing violently, and the occasion of his embar- 
rassment became evident when he announced his 
text: “Visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children, unto the third and fourth generation.” 


The society ignores all risk of death, | 


into it by mistake. The current | 


Laughable things happen even in meeting-houses, | 
and sometimes even in pulpits, as in the following | 


Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, after his active | 


633 
FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 


To break up a cold or a chill, no remedy excels 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” 2% cents a bottle. [Adv. 
+. 





A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for 
Burnett’s. (Adv. 











For Chri ? 
or Christmas, What? 
Why, an ornamental or useful piece | 
of furniture. The Robt. Mitchell, 
Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., make | 
and sell all articles of furniture neces- | 
sary for an entire house. 
A large catalogue containing two hundred 
pages of illustrations, descriptions and prices 
of all kinds of furniture, will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of fifty cents for postage, 
which amount will be credited on any purchase 
of Three Dollars and upward. Address 
THE Rost. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 


| 
| 


TRADE MARK 


®EGTSTER™ 


In Best Qualities for Winter Wear. 


The Celebrated ‘‘Rock Dye’’ Hosiery excels any 
other brand when quality, price and durability are 
considered. 

We guarantee every pair absolutely stainless, afd 
give new pairs for any failing to give satisfaction. 
Ladies’ ‘Rock Dye” Cotton Hose, Sc., 42c., 50c., 

59c., 65¢., 75c., 89c., und $1.00 per pair. f a 
Ladies’ ‘Rock Dye” Cashmere Hose, 45c., 50c., 














CINCINN. q 59e., 75c., 85e., $1.00, and $1.25 per pair. 
- i, 0 | feeet 5 Dye” sink Hose, 98c., $1.25, $1.48, 
— 98, $2.48, and $3.25 per pair. 
THE- IVO RY SOAP | Men’s ‘‘*Rock Dye” Cotton Half-Hose, 25c., d4c., 


42c., d0c., 65c., and 7$c. per pair. 


5 


Children’s Hose: . 
Ribbed Cotton, medium, . . 
Ribbed Cotton, dbl. knees, . 
Ribb. Cashmere dbl. knees, . 0 
Plain Cotton, medium, .... 30 33 35 38 40 43 45 48 
Plain Cashmere, dbl. knees... 45 48 50 53 55 58 60 63 

Orders by mail receive special attention. 
Rock Dye Hosiery is. sold only by 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


48, 50 & 52 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


| Why not make gitts in your own family 
practical ones, and give sons and daughters, 
nephews and nieces such presents as 


FARGO'S 


“BOX TIP” 


SCHOOL SHOL? 


Is the Best Shoe made 

for boys or girls. War- 

no Shoddy and 
sold as follows : 


534 6 634 7 73g 8 844 9 98s 
5 28 30 33 35 38 40 45 45 45 
35 38 40 43 45 48 50 53 
45 48 50 53 55 58 60 63 65 68 






WATCH CHARMS. 








A miniature fac-simile of a cake of Ivory Soap, 
with a gold-plated ring to attach it to the watch 
chain, or may be tied to the button-hole with a 
piece of ribbon, and used as a badge for a club, 
society, etc., etc. 


HOW TO GET ONE FOR NOTHING 


Save the outside wrappers of Ivory Soap, and 
when you have twelve, cut out the center piece 
of each wrapper and send them to us (as per 
directions below), and we will send you, by 














mail, one of the Watch Charms. If you are SizEs—8 fo nis 61.95 
not now using Ivory Soap, buy twelve cakes, lto2 1.75 


and you will get full value for your money in 
soap, and the watch charm for nothing. 


FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS. 


Cut out the center piece of each wrapper 
and put them in the envelope with your 
letter, saying what you want, and give your 
address in full. Wo attention will be paid 
to requests for Watch Charms unless the 
twelve (12) center pieces are in the envelope 
with the request. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


(Please mention this paper.) 


Our name is on the bottom of every shoe. 
your dealer for Fargo’s ‘‘Box Tip” Shoes. 
does not keep them, send to us and we will furnish you a 


gen Ask 
If he 


pair by return mail, on receipt of price. 


Cc. H. Fargo 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. Mention THE 


. 
| COMPANION. 


- CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. — 


ORDER NOW. 


1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for Reeteee : 17 of 
L. Prang & Co., and other fine Christmas Cards, 
together with a Double Fringed Card and a jandsome 
Birthday Card, 

2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 10 
large and finer cards from the above Publishers; also, 
a fine Frosted Card and a card cut in form of a Leaf, 
3.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: A Choice 
selection of 25 Beautiful Cards, of L. Prang & Co.’s, 
also a Souvenir Booklet, and a fine Satin Card. 








No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A selec- 
me tion of 10 of our Largest and Finest Cards, including 
SS We : 1 of Prang’s Celebrated Prize Cards, together with a 
SL es Beautiful Folding Calendar for 1889. 

SSS . No. —— a ae a ? —_ for, postage : 10 
\ e747 SS Jouble Fringed Cards (not folded) each in a sepa- 
ee ee SJ rate envelope, together with a fine Bookmark Card 
mounted on satin ribbon, and a handsome Folding Card. 
No. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage: 10 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 
No. 7.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 7 Souve- 
nir Books, with selections from best authors; retail 
rice, 25 and 50 cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic 

Yard of the above cut by L. Prang & Co. 
No. 8.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: 7 of 


Prang’s best Prize Cards, celebrated the world over as 
the finest cards ever produced. 
No. 9.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents: 
Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
No. 10.—-SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cts: 20 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for postaye. 
Better assortment, #2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice Selection, no two alike, $3.00 and 20 cents 
for postage and registering. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, No. 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


FOR CIRLS. 


Make the little Girls happy on Christmas Day by 
giving them this beautiful Doll. It is 16 inches 
high and has a Bisque head, lovely eyes, flowing 
hair, and is so jointed that the head and parts of 
the body can be moved naturally. We give with 
the Doll a Set of Paper Pat- 
terns, with directions for making 
its wardrobe. 

Sent by express, not paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.25, or by mail, post- 
paid, for $1.90, 


FOR BOYS. 


; 





17% 


CopyriGuT. 

















Boys can derive solid |} by px ing 
Weeden Steam Engine. This isa real live En- 
gine, with safety valve, steam whistle and throttle 
valve, and has sufficient power for running toy- 
machinery. It cannot explode or easily get out of 
order. Every Engine is carefully tested by steam 
before it leaves the factory. 

Sent by express, not paid, on receipt of $1.00, or 
by mail, post-paid, for $1.30, 


FOR ADULTS. 


Christmas and New Year’s are near at hand, What 
shall I give and where shall I find it? There is no time for delay. 
Examine our IMMENSE PREMIUM LIST. There you will probably see at 


i WANK 
| \\ 
: )» a glance the very articles of which you are in search. Then immediately send us 
your Annual Order for Holiday Gifts. 


Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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DECEMBER. 
Th. 13. Battle of Fredericksburg, 1862. 
Fr. 14. George Washington died, 1799. 
Sa. 15. Hartford Convention met, 1814. 
Su. 16. Boston “Tea Party,” 1773. 
Mo. 17. Gold quoted at par, 1878. 
Tu. 18. Thirteenth Amendment adopted, 1865. 
We. 19. Fort Niagara captured, 1813. 











For the Companion, 


“THE TIME NEEDS HEART.”* 


So truly said, O singer of the South, } 
Great-souled, warm-hearted, loving, brave Lanier! | 
“The time needs heart.” Oh, would that thou wert here | 
Still, with thy wistful flute against thy mouth, 

Singing thine altruism sweet and clear! 


“The Time needs heart”—needs larger faith in man; 
More joyous hold upon the things to be; 

More courage todo well and patiently 

The little parts that fit the unseen plan 

And knit, O God, the nations unto thee! 


“The Time needs heart”—needs greater love for all, 
Both rich and poor, both high and low estate. 

For love can loose the devil-grasp of fate, 

As David harped the demon out of Saul, 

And make man’s soul its own high potentate. 


“The ‘Time needs heart”—more tender charity ; 
More tears for brother’s fault; more helping hands; 
More bearers of the light to midnight lands; 

More churches with their wide doors gospel-free; 
More narrowing of phylacteries and bands. 


“The Time needs heart”—less selfishness and greed; 
Less grinding of the widow and the poor; 

Less grasping at the devil’s golden lure; 

Less heaping up of wealth beyond the need, 

And monuments that for a day endure, 


“The Time needs heart”—needs that fine chivalry 
That kneels before the gentle, pure and good, 
But mightily, with stint of blade nor blood, 
Assails the dragon vile, Iniquity, 

And all its hateful, hydra-headed brood. 

“The Ti needs heart”—O sing it, Poet-souls, 
And live it, and adorn it with your deeds! 

Have done with lisping lutes and dallving reeds, 
The trumpet thunders and the chariot rolls ;— 
Oh, let us sing again of men and steeds! 

JAMES BUCKHAM. 
* Sidney Lanier. “The Symphony.” 





_—_ +> ——— 
For the Companion, 
PERPETUAL GUESTS. | 


Buddhist priests, in order to confirm the faith | 
of the lower classes in China, are in the habit of 
inserting into the shell of the young pearl oyster 
minute representations of their deities, which are, 
in process of time, completely covered by the 
formation of the shell, so that when it is opened, 
it contains the features of the gods indelibly fixed 
in mother-of-pearl. 

Horticulturists produce similar lasting effects | 
on their plants. A gourd, while young and green, | 
is tied at a certain point with a ribbon, and when 
hard and old, still retains the unnatural shape thus 
given to it. 

A few drops of a drug are poured about the 
roots of a young plant, and its flowers henceforth 
bloom with a color unknown to any of its species. 

Precisely the same process goes on in a girl or | 
boy in the formation of habits, good or bad. 

“There is but one thing which time cannot kill,” | 
says Poyntz, ‘‘and that is habit.” 

“Grace,” said the old preacher Bascom, ‘‘can | 
conquer the devil in you. But your bad habits 
conquer grace.” 

No matter how trivial or slight the custom ac- 
quired in youth may be, though it be but the mis- 
pronunciation of a word, vulgarity at table, or 
the use of slang, it will come back in after life, 
after vears of schooling and struggling with it, | 
fresh and vigorous; just as old men, in extreme 
illness, speak the language of their childhood, 
forgotten through all their middle age. 

A habit of gentle bearing, of low, pleasant in- 
tonation, of universal courtesy, is worth more to 
its possessor throughout life than wealth or great 
talents. It smoothes one’s way at every turn, 
and creates friends who take pleasure in minister- 
ing to one who is polite and considerate, not by | 
effort, but because habit has made it natural for | 
him to be so. 

A habit of prayer, formed in childhood, though 
neglected for many years will come back in age | 
and sorrow and perhaps bring a blessing from | 
heaven with it. 

Our habits, in short, are the alien guests of the 
Scotch superstition which once seated at our 
hearth only go from it with death. Let us take | 


care, then, how we open our doors to them. | 





—_— +o —$—— 
A HARD HAMMER. | 





Robert Moffat, when on a missionary tour in | 
South Africa, stayed one night at the farm of a 
wealthy Boer. Everything indicated prosperity, | 
and the farmer, a patriarchal-looking man, gave | 
the missionary a hearty welcome. After supper, 
he said, they would have a service. 

The sons and daughters came in, and a plenti- | 
ful meal was eaten. Then the table was cleared, | 
the big Bible and the bymn-books were brought | 
out, and everything seemed ready. 

‘But where are the servants ?” asked Moffat. 

“Servants! What do you mean?” 

“I mean the Hottentots, of whom I see so many 
on your farm.” 

‘‘Hottentots! Do vou mean that, then? Let 
me go to the mountain and call the laborers, if 


you want a congregation. Or stop, I have it. My | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


sons, call the dogs that lie in front of the door; 
they will do.” 

Not thinking it wise to stir up strife, the mis- 
sionary waived the matter, and began the service 


with a psalm and a prayer. Then he took the | 


Bible and read the story of the Syrophenician 
woman, dwelling particularly upon the words: 
“Truth, Lord, but even the dogs eat of the crumbs 
that fall from the master’s table.” 

He had not proceeded far with his exposition 
before the old man interrupted him. 

«Will mynheer sit down and wait a little? he 
shall have the Hottentots.” 

The message was sent out, and soon the motley 
crowd came trooping in, many of whom had never 
before heard the voice of a preacher. When the 
service was over, and the slaves were dismissed, 
the farmer turned to Moffat and said : 

“My friend, you took a hard hammer, and you 
have broken a hard head.” 

+o 
SPIES. , 

Is the service of a spy in war honorable? It cer- 
tainly cannot be set down as always dishonorable, 
since some men who have performed it have been re- 


garded as in the highest degree worthy of honor. 
Nathan Hale, of Connecticut, an American patriot of 


| the highest character,volunteered, after Washington’s 


defeat on Long Island, to go to the main-land and 
seek information of the strength, plans and situation 
of the enemy. Hale was a.brave young officer, and 


| had distinguished himself by dashing and brilliant 


service. Probably he had no liking for the work of a 


| spy; but it was enough for him that his commander 


desired a brave and prudent man for the service. He 
volunteered, and was accepted. 


Hale crossed to the main-land in safety, obtained 
full knowledge of the situation, and set out to return 
to Washington’s camp. He was discovered by the 
enemy, and hanged in New York by the order of Sir 
William Howe without trial. His last words were, 
“I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

The virtues and bravery of Hale alone would have 
invested the service of the spy with a considerable 
degree of honor, even if there had not been many 


| other spies whose work had been almost, if not quite, 
| as brave. 


But there is no doubt that the duty of a spy is 
commonly regarded as in some sense dishonorable, 
even by done who take advantage of it. 

Vattel, the author of the “Law of Nations,” says 
that ‘a man of honor, who would not expose him- 
self to die by the hand of the common executioner, 
ever declines serving as a spy; he considers it beneath 


| him, as it seldom can be done without some kind of 
treachery. A sovereign, therefore, cannot lawfully | 
| require such a service of subjects, except, perhaps, 


in some singular case, and that of the last impor- 
tance.” 

Following this idea, the French have always had a 
certain repugnance to spies, even their own. The 
story is told that, at the time of Napoleon I., a 
French spy was charged with making a plan of the 
fortifications of Mayence. 

When he arrived at that Ne he found the German 

arrison expecting the arrival of an English general. 
The spy was able to speak the English language per- 
fectly well, and it occurred to him that it would be 
an excellent plan for him to impersonate this English 
general. 

He carried out his plan so skilfully that no one sus- 


| pected that he was not a genuine English officer; and 


as the English were in alliance with the Germans, 
he was taken through all the fortifications, and given 
“a item of information that he wanted. 

When he had seen and taken note of everything, 
he disappeared, and returned to Napoleon’s head- 


(quarters. His information proved of great service 


to his country, and it was proposed to the Emperor 
to decorate the man with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

“No, indeed,” said Napoleon. “TI did not establish 
the Legion of Honor to reward services of that 


But he gave the spy five thousand dollars in money. 

In opposition to the doctrine laid down by Vattel 
and Napoleon, it may be urged that the very possibil- 
ity of dishonorable death, and the knowledge that a 
spy’s service may be regarded as “‘beneath a man of 
honor,’’ may render the voluntary performance of 
this duty more an act of bravery than the most dar- 
ing service on the battlefield. 

The soldier has the rush and excitement of battle 
to spur him on to brave deeds; the spy has before 
him the yoy of an ignominious death. He 
must meet peril alone, and in cold blood. The sol- 
dier’s brave service may be the result of a sort of 


| physical courage, while that of the spy must be the 


result of moral courage. 

As America has honored a spy in the person of 
Nathan Hale, it is distinguished as the first nation to 
institute a full trial by court-martial of the spies of 
anenemy. Previous to this, it had been customary 
to send spies to the gallows, as Nathan Hale was 
sent, merely upon the order of a commander-in-chief. 


o— +o 
“FLUSH.” 


Perhaps Mrs. Browning’s dearly loved pet dog, 
“Flush,” whom we remember with “Rab,” and even 
with the dog of Ulysses, has been sufficiently immor- 
talized by her poem bearing his name, but one or two 
additional facts, set down in a recent life of the 
poetess, cannot fail to interest dog-lovers. He was 
given to Mrs. Browning by Miss Mitford, and was 
highly bred, with all the airs and graces likely to be 
assumed by a privileged pet. Mrs. Browning writes 
in a letter to a friend: 


‘He does not eat after the manner of dogs. When 

he has meat it is only once a day, and it must be so 
particularly well cut up and offered him on a fork, 
and he is subtly discriminative as to differences be- 
tween boiled mutton and roast chicken and boiled 
chicken, that often he walks away in disdain and will 
have none of it. 
- “He makes a point, indeed, of taking his share of 
4 muffin, and of my coffee and a whole queen’s cake 
when he can get it, but it is a peculiar royalty of his 
to pretend to be indifferent, even to these; to refuse 
them when offered to him, to refuse them once, twice, 
thrice,—only to keep his eye on them that they 
should not vanish from the room by any means, as it 
is his intention to have them at last.” 

Like all valuable dogs living in a city, Flush was 
often stolen, and only returned when a reward was 
offered for him. During these cruel separations from 
his mistress he evidently suffered as much as she. 
On one such occasion she writes: 

‘When he came home, he began to cry. His heart 
was full, like my own.” 

Again she says: 

“Oh, if you had seen him when he came home and 
threw himself into my arms, palpitating with joy, in 
that dumb articulate ecstasy which is so affecting— 


| love without speech !’ 


*«*You had better give your dog something to eat,’ 
said the thief to my brother, when he yielded up his 
srize for a bribe, ‘for he has tasted nothing since he 
nas been with us.’ 


| And he had been with them for three days, and yet | 

| his heart was so full when he came home that he 
could not eat, but shrank away from the plate, and 
laid down his head on | shoulder. The spirit of 

| love conquered the animal appetite, even in a dog.” 


- =-~oe> 
For the Companion. 
THE ROSE OF JERICHO. 


Waste is the sacred shore; 

The Moab mountains frown 

Above it bleak and brown; 
No more, alas! no more, 

Towers any lordly town 
Anear the sacred shore, 


The riotous red bloom 
What hands now pluck and twine 
From off the coiling vine? 

Through the green-shadowed gloom 
Untouched I see it shine, | 

The crimson-lippéd bloom. 





J pluck you, glowing flower, 
L set you in my rhyme! 
Breathe of your balmy clime, 
Grant me one orient hour 
In wan, chill winter-time; 
Be my perennial flower! 
Jericho,—Palestine. CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


— +o —— 
A NOBLE DEED. 


All the world has heard of Hoe’s printing-presses, | 
| which have done so much to make books cheap. The 
| founder of the business was Robert Hoe, a young | 
| English carpenter. The story of his arrival in New | 

York is thus related by the man who saw him, a 
| stranger, and took him in, little dreaming of the 
| kindness he was doing to mankind in general: 





| _ In 1803 the yellow-fever swept the streets of New 
| York like a Turkish plague. I kept a grocery store, 
| and one afternoon was sitting outside the door with 
; one of my children by my side. I saw a strange man 
coming along and reading the signs. 
| “Mr. Thornburn?” said he. 
‘*Where did you get my name?” said I. 
| “I read it on the sign-board,” said he; and he con- 
| tinued, “I am just come on shore from the ship 
Dragon from Liverpool. I am a carpenter by trade, 
but can’t get work on account of the fever. If you | 
can tell me where to board, I will pay when I get | 
work.” 

‘How old are you?” I asked. 

“Eighteen years.” 

“Did you serve pol uy | apprenticeship?” 

“T never was bound. My father was a carpenter.” 

“If my wife is willing, I will board you myself,” 
said I, and I stepped to the foot of the stairs. My 
wife stood at the head. 

“Good wife,” said I, ‘“‘a stranger standeth at the 
door. He has no money; he wants board. Will you 
take him in?” 
“If thee pleaseth,” she replied. | 
“If he takes the fever, will you help me to nurse | 
m 








him? | 

“T will,” she replied. | 

“Thank you, my dear,” said I. ‘‘For this God will | 
bless you.” | 

Within a week he was down with the fever. I got 
the best. medical advice. My wife and I nursed him. 
On the fourth day of the fever he was under the 
operation of powerful medicine. The fever ran 
through his veins and drank his English blood. I 
stood by his bedside. He fixed his eyes on mine. 

“OQ Mr. Thornburn, I shall die! I shall die! I can 
never stand this!” 

“Die!” said I, “Robert, we must all die, but you 
won’t die this week.” I spoke unadvisedly, but I 
thought the end would justify the means. “I hope 
to see you marry one of our bonnie Yankee lasses, 
and to carry your grandchild in my arms.” 

I saw this prediction fulfilled to the letter. From | 
that hour the fever left him, and to-day his worthy 
sons are improving upon their father’s inventions. 





TWO OF THE KILLED. 


A sketch of a scene on the battlefield may bring out 
the horrors of war more vividly than tables of fig- 
ures. Here, for instance, is a bit of realism for such 
as have never seen a battle, which is furnished by 
the historian of the Twenty-second Massachusetts 
Regiment. 


Tn a little shed door sat a man, his leg shot off, and 
hanging by the skin. He had partially stayed the 
bleeding, and had been propped against the wall, too 
weak to sit up. Life and hope were strong within 
him. He heard the ambulances at a distance. They 
would come nearer, then recede, and the alternate 
— and despair were terrible. 

He offered fabulous prices if we would carry him 
in on our backs; anything to save his life. 

In the gray of the morning his voice had ceased. 
We thought he slept, but his body, stiff and lifeless, 
was still in the same position. That long, cold night 
of waiting and hoping and final despair had worn his 
life away. A look of almost savage hopelessness 
about the eyes and half-closed mouth, in which his 
teeth were tightly set, told of his indomitable cour- 
age for the final — le with the unknown. 

After a sleepless night, our regiment was aroused. 
The roll was called in whispers, cartridges were dis- 
tributed, and we prepared to move up to our line of 
the previous afternoon. 

“Why don’t re get up and get your cartridges?” | 
said Sergeant Knowles, as he touched with his foot | 
the blanketed form of a man who was lying with us. | 

The man made no movement. Cold and shivering, | 
and a little out of patience, the sergeant stooped, | 
lighted a match, removed the blanket, and one of the | 
Twelfth Rhode Island dead was exposed to view. | 
The sergeant had been trying to issue cartridges to a | 
dead man, and compel him to answer to roll-call. | 

The soldier had answered hours before; his duty | 
to his country was done. And who knows how that | 
stranger in our company died, or what were his | 
thoughts, that cold, bitter night on the battlefield of | 
Fredericksburg ? 





a 
PURSUED. 


In the early days of Smithfield, N. Y., there were 
many wild animals in the dense forests of the 
town. A panther incident, well authenticated, oc- 
curred about 1818, on the old county road between 
Peterboro’ and Clockville, at the entrance of a piece 
of thick forest through which that road passed for a 
distance of half a mile. 


One morning in haying-time Stephen Howe, a lad 
of eight or nine years of age, started on horseback 
for Clockville to mill. His father told him he must 
wait for his grist, as he wanted the horse to draw in 
hay the next day, and the flour was needed for use. 
The lad had two and a half bushels of wheat under 
him on the saddle. 

It was late when the grist was ground and Stephen 
started homeward. He reached the forest, which 
was over a mile from home, just at dusk. The horse 
no sooner entered the woods than he pricked up his 
ears. Stephen, thinking he heard a slight noise in 
the trees overhead, looked up, and there, to his ter- 
ror, he saw an enormous panther, with glaring eyes, 
gathering for a spring. 

The lad was terribly frightened, but with the quick 
instinct of self-preservation, he cried out sharply to 
his horse, and that noble animal, realizing the dan- 
ger, responded bravely, and away he galloped wildly, 
— his double burden of flour-bags and juvenile 
rider. 











The panther, thus foiled for the moment, gave vent 
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to the frightful yells peculiar to his species, and 
sprang after the horse and its defenceless rider. 

Ah, that was a terrible chase! The horse, aware 
of his own danger, and further urged by the cries of 
his rider, almost flew over the ground. On, on they 
dashed out of the woods, with no slackening of speed 
till they were in Mr. Howe’s yard, horse and boy 
dripping with perspiration. 

“Hullo!” called out Mr. Howe. “You’re late home, 
and I guess you’ve rid pretty fast, haint ye?” 

“Yes,” panted the lad, “an’ you would, I guess, 
father! There was a panther after us!” 

“Till this day,” says Stephen Howe, who afterward 
became Judge Howe, of Oneida County, “the awful 
fear I then experienced affects me sensibly when I 
recall the circumstances, and I never afterward 
passed the spot without experiencing it.” 

He did not pass over that road again at all till he 
was eighteen, when he was teaching school in a 
neighboring county. One night, when going home 
from school, he found himself on the same road, at 
the same place, before he was aware of it, and just 


| at dark. Said he, “I never ran faster than through 


those woods.” 
Se Nee ee 
SUPERSTITIOUS FEARS. 


“The thief doth fear each bush an officer,” and a 
superstitious person is horrified at some fact which 
he cannot understand. A certain famous singer who 
is still living, is said to believe that another singer, 
a rival for the favor of the public, possesses the 
“evil eye.’ When the two happened to be at a hotel 
in San Francisco at the same time, an earthquake 
started them both downstairs and into the street. 
The superstitious prima donna, as soon as she recov- 
ered the power of speech, insisted that the shaking 
of the earth was due to her rival’s evil eye. 


The South Africans will not destroy the Natal rock- 
snake, a reptile sometimes twenty-five feet long, 
which feeds on small quadrupeds. After swallowing 
an animal it remains in a torpid state for some 
days, and might be easily killed by the natives. But 
they believe that the snake has an influence over 
their destinies and therefore they refuse to destroy 
it. They say that no one has ever been known to 
kill the reptile and prosper. 

The Mama Sunel, a tribe inhabiting the mountains, 
fifty miles from the Persian Gulf, boast of having 
preserved their names and habits unaltered from the 
time of Alexander the Great. When the English 
Government sent its first mission to Persia, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, this tribe showed its 
adherence to one of its most ancient usages. The 
people plundered a part of the embassy’s baggage, 
which had been left in the rear, without a guurd. 

Among the camels was one loaded with bottles of 
nitric acid, which had been brought from Bombay 
for medicinal use. The robbers, after plundering 
several camel-loads, came to that with the nitric 
acid, which they threw from the camel’s back upon 
the ground. 

The bottles broke, and the vapor and odor of the 
acid so alarmed the ignorant and superstitious rob- 
bers, that they fled in dismay, believing that a pent- 
up demon had been let loose, and would punish them 
for robbing his friends. Severa) of the loads near the 
nitric acid were left untouched by the thieves, some 
of whom when caught confessed that the fumes of 
the acid had frightened them away. 





eee 
MORBID. 


The folly of trying to cross bridges before they are 
reached is illustrated in the case of an old lady, the 
happiness of whose life had been clouded by her 
habit of dwelling on evils to come, few of which ever 
came to pass. She became so morbid at one time 
that her friends induced her to go on a visit to a sis- 
ter who lived in a distant State. Their hope that the 
change might benefit her was disappointed. 


“Didn’t you enjoy the ride, Mary?” asked her sis- 
ter, on the arrival of the visitor. 

“No, I didn’t, Sarah,” was the dolefulreply. “From 
the time I left home until I got here I didn’t think of 
a thing but the danger there was of the cars running 
off the track, and mangling me all up.” 

“Why, how foolish you were!” said the sister, 
laughingly. You see the cars didn’t run off the 
track.” 

“Oh, but they might, Sarah, they might! I kept 
thinking of that until it seemed to me I’d jump out 
of the car window. I kept thinking all the time how 
dreadful it would be to be sent home dead, and 
maybe cut all to pieces. Just think of it!” 

ps | should you think of anything so dreadful?” 

Rn. 1, there’s no telling what might happen,” was 
the reply. 

“Did you sleep well?” asked her younger sister the 
next a 

“Sleep well? I hardly closed my eyes all night. I 
just lay there thinking and thinking how I’d feel if I 
got a telegram saying the house was burned up, and 
everything in it; or what if one of the children 
should be taken sick and die, with me away off here! 
Just think how awful it would be!” 





—— +r 
HOW TO COOK A GROUSE, 

The primitive cookery which attends “camping 
out” is always immensely popular among those who 
have betaken themselves temporarily to the woods 
and fields. Its cooking formulas are not elaborate, 
and neither are they in very common circulation. 
One, however, set down by the author of “A Ramble 
in British Columbia,” may be worth copying. 


We sat round the fire, six in number, and one began 
operations by plucking the grouse and sticking it on 
a long skewer, which was fixed in the ground #0 that 
it leaned a little over the fire. Thus it was roasted 
for about half an hour. 

Then some one woke up and said: “I think I should 
put a scrap of onion in it.” 

So another took four or five onions, and crammed 
them, with difficulty, into the interior of the bird. 
Then the roasting proceeded tor a space. 

“T should turn a like this,’’ said another, by and 
by, whereupon he turned it upside down, and the 
onions rolled out upon the grass, and were placed 
upon the fire, and their perfume was grateful. 

Then another searcher after truth said, solemnly : 
“I think it ought to be split,” and it was split, and 
again the roasting went on. 

Finally, an impatient one said: “Let’s finish the 
old thing in the morning!” and it was placed out- 
side the lodge to cool. While there, a wanderer trod 
upon it and rolled it in the sand, and in the morning, 
being frozen harder than a rock, it was divided, 
with difficulty and a hatchet, and fried, and with one 
voice the people cried out : ‘‘ Deelicious!” 


a +4 — 
1S MARRIAGE A FAILURE? 


“Marriage a failure! I should say noi!” remarked 
an Oregon farmer, whose opinion was desired on one 
of the great questions of the day. 


“Why, there’s Lucindy gits up in the mornin’, 
milks six cows, gits breakfas’, starts four childern to 
skewl, looks arter the other three, feeds the hens, 
likewise the hogs, likewise some motherless sheep, 
skims twenty pans 0’ milk, washes the clothes, gits 
dinner, et cetery, et cetery. 

“Think I could hire anybody to do it fur what she 
gits? Not much! Marriage, sir, is a success, sir; a 
gret success !”’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| ing silk the same shade as the silk or satin. Next | to make the game a very merry one, to the lookers- 


| bend up the projections at the dotted line in Fig, | On as well as the participants. 


1, and draw up the bag with strings made of nar- 


#4 | row ribbon matching the silken bag in color. 


Fill the bonbon box with sweetmeats; those of 


| 


| 


Bag for Duster. 


635 








away the point left at the top of the cone. Fasten 
the flowers to the small twigs on the branch by 
means of the wires attached to them. Wrap up 
small gifts or appropriate verses in tissue-paper 












VWITIOR Le Sy 1. hy \ | home manufacture are most highly prized. If | 
pa —<———— rt the candy is at all inclined to be “sticky,” wrap 
{ 2% CHILDREN S P GE  ) | each separate piece in waxed paper, which can be 
\e ind : | 


Y had at almost any confectioner’s. 





Case for Writing-Paper. 


For the Companion. 


GIFTS AND GAMES FOR THE Writing-paper is always a welcome gift to young 
HOLIDAYS | or old, and when it is presented in a pretty way, 

? with attractive covering, it is still more welcome. 

To make the case, take a piece of very rough 
water-color paper; cut it in the shape of a large 
envelope; with the fingers nip out the edges to 
make them ragged and irregular; then tint the 


Guest-Book. 


Take two dozen sheets of the best Irish linen 
note-paper, —the seare to form the leaves of the 
book, —and make a cover for them of rough 
water-color paper. On one side paint some pretty 
design, simple and sketchy; then place the cover 
on the book, and mark the places to be cut, 
through which to pass the ribbon that fastens 
them together. With avery sharp knife cut the 
slits through the book from one side to the other, 
and bind all together with a narrow watered rib- 
bon, tying the ends together in a fancy bow at 
the back, as in illustration. The cover can also 
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edges a delicate violet or any shade preferred ; 
next with a needle and silk fasten a piece of rib- 
| bon from one side to the other, catching it down 
| at the ends only. Fasten another piece of the rib- 
| bon across the first one from top to bottom of the 
jenvelope. Make a bow of the ribbon and sew it 
| on the corner which overlaps and covers the others. 
| Fasten the two sides together with a hook and eye, 
and the top and bottom in like manner, so that the 








be made of celluioid, which has the appearance of 
ivory, and is very dainty. 

Each succeeding guest should write his or her 
name in the book, and also note down any pleas- 
ant incident which may have occurred during the 
call or visit. 

The ribbon for binding should correspond in 
color with that used in decorating the cover, as 
example: if buttercups are painted on the cover, 
then narrow yellow ribbon is selected for binding. 
When the cover is merely lettered, without other 
ornamentation, pure white ribbon is the prettiest. | 


| 
Fancy Bonbon Box. | 
Cut a design of rough water-color paper after | 
the pattern, Fig. 1. On each projection paint | 


THE GAME OF “WEAVERS AND WEFT.” 


case can be opened wide at will. When finished 
fill with a quire of good note-paper. 


Weavers and Weft. 


In this game sides are taken, so that only an 
equal number can take part. Each player is pro- 
vided with a new, shallow tin pan. The parties 
then separate, and stand in a line facing each 
other, about eight or ten feet apart. 

The starter at the head of one of the lines fast- 
ens one end of a ball of yarn toa door-knob or 
chair at his back, and, putting the ball on his pan, 
tosses it to the player directly opposite, who en- 
deavors to catch it on his pan, and toss it to the 
person on the other side, who stands next to the 
starter. 

This player in turn sends it back to the on | 
standing second on the opposite side. 

In this order, going back and forth, the ball 
travels down the ranks. 

When it reaches the end of the line, it is started 
back again, and kept going until the yarn is all 
unwound. | 

In no case must the ball be touched with the 
hands. When it falls to the floor, it must be lifted 
up on the pan by the player who drops or fails to 
catch it, and when the yarn fastens itself to the | 
clothing, or becomes entwined around the body | 
of a player, it must not be touched, no matter | 
how much it may inconvenience the movements. 

Great care must be taken not to break the thread, 
for any one doing so is counted out of the game, | 
but must not leave his place, for moving may dis- 
turb the yarn attached to others. 

When the yarn is all unwound it is the object of 
| each player to loosen himself from the tangle | 
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FIG.2 


asimple ornament. Then cut a circular piece of 


light-colored silk or satin, Fig. 2, bind it with a 
narrow ribbon, and, an inch or so from the edge, 








| without breaking the thread. 
| The time must be noted and five minutes only 
| be allowed for the disentanglement. | 
At the end of this time the side which has the | 
greatest number of members free from the meshes | 
of yarn wins the game. | 
The flashing of the bright tin pans, the struggles | 
make a casing for the draw-string. Lay the paper | of the players to catch the ball and elude the loose 
design on the centre of the silk or satin, and fast- | thread, the comically careful movements of those 
en it in place with a fancy stitch made with sew- | who have become entangled in the yarn, all tend 








| this space make a pretty 


| sew little weights at each by 





balls, and insert one in the centre of each flower; 
bring the edges of the flower together, and fit over 
it a green cone. Tie a strong thread, about two 


A strip of linen twelve inches wide and a yard 
long will be required to 
make the bag. Hemstitch 
the linen on the four sides ; 
then allow nine inches to 
turn up to form the bag; on 


feet long, to the point of the cone, and allow the 
other end to hang loosely down (Fig. 4). 

The ceremonies of planting the tree are carried 
out as follows: The children form in line in the 
hall or ante-room, and march in in single file, 


outline design in turkey red, 
and above the bag make 
another outline pattern. 
When finished pass the end 
through a brass or slender 
wooden ring, as in illustra- 
tion, so that the bag hangs 
down in front. If the 
weight of the bag is inclined 
to pull it from the ring, 
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corner of the flap, encasing 
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. aol 
them in a fancy wheel- ee 
stitch of the turkey-red cot- Sealine) 


ton. Make the duster of a 
yard of cheese cloth with hem feather-stitched in 
scarlet worsted. 


Silk Handkerchief Sachet. 


Select a pretty colored silk handkerchief of 
small size, and have ready a ball made of cotton, 
sprinkled all over with sachet powder. Place the 
ball in the centre of the handkerchief, and fasten 
it in by first tying together two of the diagonal 
corners of the handkerchief, then tying together 
the remaining two corners. To make the knot per- | 
fectly secure, again tie the first two ends up over | 
the last tie, when the sachet will be finished. 

If rose powder be preferred, make the scent-bag 
of a rose-colored handkerchief; or, if violet be 
chosen, let the handkerchief be violet in color. 








the head one carrying the thorn tree. Some one 
| plays on the piano, and in time to the music the 
procession moves around the room several times, 
singing: 
“We're planting now 
St. Thomas’s staff, 
For it is Christmas Day; 
And surely it will blossom forth 
Just as the legends say.” 








Then they draw up in line, facing a large flower- 
| pot, which has previously been filled with sand, 
| and placed in the middle of the room. 

The bearer of the thorn tree comes forward, and 
plants it securely in the sand, while the rest con- 
| tinue their song. When the tree is planted, every 
one present steps up and takes hold of the end of 
one of the threads. Some one counts three, and 
simultaneously all jerk the threads, and pull off 
the green caps. Instantly the tree is covered with 


St. Thomas’s Thorn Tree. 





This amusement— it can hardly be called a! 
game—was suggested by the pretty, old legend of | 
good St. Thomas, who, we are informed, after a | 
tiresome journey, planted his walking-staff on a| 
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| pink blossoms where only green buds had been 
| before. Each gift or verse belongs to the person 
who opens the flower containing it. 
The planting and blossoming of St. Thomas’s 
/ Q R , thorn tree will prove, if properly carried out, a 
y \ ) | very pretty sight, and a most entertaining amuse- 
ment. 
— ~2>- = 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cob-web. 
2. Thomas Carlyle, John Cotton, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Jane Austen, George Whitefield, Mary Rus- 


sell Mitford, John Greenleaf Whittier, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Sir Isaac Newton, William Ewart Gladstone 
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Handkerchief Sachet. c ¥ T 
A M I ul 
F : RATION A bh o 
hill near Glastonbury, England; and the staff : ts nf . 
grew, became a hawthorn tree, and ever after put c T y 4 
forth its blossoms on Christmas Day. ul HOLIDAYS: 
How to prepare the thorn tree : o oO N 1 
A bare branch of any kind, having a number of L M G oO 
| small twigs, will answer. It should stand about A E LR 
four feet high when placed on the floor. SATURDAY 
The flowers are made and fastened on in this| 4, 1. “More haste, less speed.” 
| 
& ink tigsne-ns isks | 2. “You cannot catch old birds with chat.” 
way: Cut a “number of pink tissue paper disks | 3. “Penny wise; Pound foolish.” 
seven inches in diameter (Fig. 1). Crimp them | 4. “Time tries all.” 
around the edge with the scissors, pinch them up | 5. “Lucky men need no counsel.” 
: 8 : a a : d “el 6. ‘Drink is the usher of Death.” 
in the centre, and wrap a fine wire around the | 7. “Frost and fraud both end in foul.” 
point, as in Fig. 2. 8. “Folly is * yong | of the mind.” 
Cut as many six-inch squares of green tissue = = bea agp gi euSee. 


paper as you have blossoms. Make them into : es ites 
cones by bringing the bottom and one side edge | «5 HaSte. (2.) CaTch. (3.) PeNny. (4.) Trles 


‘ LuCky. (6.) UsHer. (7.) FrOst. (8.) FoLly. 
together, and pasting them (Fig. 3). Then cut! (9.) ShAre. (10.) WaSte. St. Nicholas. 
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subscription price is $1.74 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an xpress Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole tlirough the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
—_ send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
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Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper wil! not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
WHY TEETH DECAY. 


Decay of the teeth (caries) is exceedingly com- 
mon, especially so among civilized people. The lack 
of power to resist this disease may be due to the de- 
pression of vital vigor through over-taxing the ner- 
vous system, or through sedentary habits and luxuri- 
ous living. In this, as in other matters, there are 
inherited tendencies, and the children of those whose 
teeth decay early themselves suffer the same evil. 

But what is the immediate cause of dental decay? 
A paper on the subject was read by Dr. George S. 
Allen, of New York, before a meeting of the Dental 
Union, lately held in Boston. 

According to this paper, the credit of solving the 
question belongs to Dr. W. D. Miller, an American 
residing in Berlin, Germany. The solution is found 
in the germ theory, which has already settled the 
origin of so many infectious diseases. 

The microscopic germs, which are called bacteria, 
the smallest of organized beings, so small that it 
takes one hundred thousand of them placed length- 


wise to measure an inch, belong to the plant family. | 
They multiply both by division and by the formation | 
The spores—which correspond to seeds— | 


of spores. 
have great vitality, and are unaffected by the tem- 
perature that would destroy the parent plant. The 
multiplication by division is exceedingly rapid. 


| 


THE 


“Cannot you go without cheese one day, you luxu- 
little rascal?” asked the irritated father. 
“There, take that, you’ll never be rich!” and he 
kicked the poor boy away from the door. 


en 
TRUTHFUL. 


A story of the childhood of Abu-Said, a Per- 
siant saint reverenced by the Suti sect, recalls a 
virtue that distinguished the ancient Persians, but 
which their descendants do not practise. When a 
child, Abu had a vision, which prompted him to ask 
his mother’s consent to his going to Bagdad, and de- 

| voting himself to the service of God. She gave him 
| forty dinars, his inheritance, and made him swear 
never to tell a lie. 


“Go, my son,” said she, through her tears, when 
bidding him farewell. ‘I consign thee to God. We 
shall not meet again till the Judgment Day.” 

The boy joined a small party of travellers. On 
their journey sixty horsemen prundered them, and 
one robber asked Abu what he had got. 

“Forty dinars are sewed under my garments.” The 
robber laughed, thinking the boy was joking. 

“What have you got?” asked another robber, and 
the boy gave him the same answer. 

They brought him to the chief, who was dividing 

| the spoils. 

“What, my little fellow, have you got?” he asked. 

“T have told two of your people already,” replied 
the boy. “I have forty dinars sewed up carefully in 
my clothes.” 

The chief ordered the clothes to be ripped open, 
and the money was found. ‘How came you, O boy,” 
asked the surprised chief, “to declare openly what 
has been so carefully hidden?” 

“Because,” answered the boy, “I will not be false 
to my mother, to whom I promised that I would 
never tell a lie.” 

“Child,” said the robber, “hast thou, at thy age, 
such a sense of thy duty to thy mother, and am I in- 
sensible, at my age, of the duty I owe to my God? 
Give me thy hand, that I may swear repentance upon 


Taking the child’s hand, the chief, in the presence 
| of his band, swore to amend his life. His followers 
| were so impressed by the scene, that they said to the 

chief: ‘‘Thou hast been our leader in crime, be our 
| leader in virtue.” 

Instantly, at his command, they made restitution 

of their spoil, and on the truth-telling child’s hand 
| vowed repentance. 
| a 

A PRINCE’S TIGER-HUNTING. 


| “Is tiger-hunting fun?” ‘Yes, it’s fun when you 
hunt the tiger, but it isn’t fun when the tiger hunts 
you.” This answer, made by an old hunter toa boy’s 
inquiry, might be made by the Duke of Orleans, a 
member of the once royal family of France, and his 


young cousin, Prince Henry of Orleans, who, in the | 
course of a tour around the world, lately went on a | 


tiger-hunting expedition in Northern India. 


Mounted upon elephants, the Duke of Orleans and 
young Prince Henry were in the lead of the hunt, 
when a tigress which had been fired upon attacked 
the duke’s elephant, and leaping upon its side, clung 
to one of the steps of the howdah, or elephant sad- 
dle, in which the duke was riding. 

From this point the animal began to climb, and for 
one terrible moment it seemed as if she would leap 
into the howdah and seize the duke. 

The rider tried in vain to fire at the tiger; the ele- 

hant bounded and plunged so violently that it was 


mpossible to get a shot. All at once the elephant | 


ran under a tree, the duke’s gun was caught in the 
branches, and broken in two. 

It was a terrible moment. Prince Henry, from his 
—- tried to get a shot at the tiger, but the ani- 
mal was now so near the duke that he did not dare 
to fire for fear of killing his cousin. 

Just at this moment the step of the howdah broke 
under the weight of the tiger, which fell to the 
ground and then quickly took to flight. She was 
| followed and killed. 


eke 
INDIAN FABLES. 


Thus the total eradication of the germs is almost | 


out of the question, and in even a short time, if the 
pest be neglected, it becomes difficult to limit the 
harm they can do. That harm may be effected either 
by the growth of the bacteria at the expense of the 
cells of the body, or, more probably, perhaps, by de- 
veloping a poison in their waste products. 

It must be remembered, however, that many kinds 
of bacteria are perfectly harmless, while it is possi- 
ble that some aid in the vital processes of the organ- 
ism. 

The mouth is infested by several forms of innocent 
bacteria. The saliva is never free from them. There- 
fore, in order to ascertain if dental caries is due to 
bacteria, most rigorous tests were necessary. The 
bacteria must be found in the decayed matter of the 
teeth; be isolated from every other kind; cultivated 
outside of the body, and the pure cultivation must 
produce a similar caries when introduced into a 
healthy tooth, and this caries must show the same 
form of bacteria. ‘ 

Dr. Miller’s experiments have conformed to these 
tests. He found bacteria filling the tubules of the 
decayed teeth; obtained pure cultures from them, 
and, placing the latter in tubes with pieces of sound 
teeth, the microscope in from two to four weeks 
showed a similar caries, and the tubules distended 
with similar bacteria. 


a 
VERY SAVING. 


Stories without number have been told to illustrate 
the penuriousness of Occidental misers, but not one 
of them is more graphic in setting forth a miser’s 
willingness to suffer want that he may save some- 
thing, than this anecdote from the Persian. 

A merchant of Ispahan, who left at his death a 
large sum of money, was so great a niggard that for 
many years he denied himself and his little son all 
food except a crust of coarse bread daily. 

One day he was tempted by a friend’s description 
of the flavor of a certain kind of cheese, to buy a 
small piece. Before he reached home, he began re- 
proaching himself for his extravagance. His re- 
pentance was very thorough, for instead of eating 
the cheese he put it into a bottle, and contented him- 
self with rubbing the crust of bread against the 
bottle. In this somewhat imaginative enjoyment of 
the cheese his son was allowed to share. 

One day the miser, on returning home later than 
usual, found his son eating his crust and rubbing it 
against the door. 

“What are you about, fool?” exclaimed the father. 

“It is dinner-time, father,” answered the son; 
“you have the key, and as I could not open the door, 
I was rubbing my bread against it, for I could not 
get at the bottle.” 


The Indians of North America had a large stock 
of stories resembling the fables of Hsop. They are 
stories of animals, and many of them are in form as 
if first told by animals, not unlike that of the Geor- 

| gia negro stories popularized by Uncle Remus. Mr. 
| Gordon reports the following from New Brunswick: 


The clumsy butt of all the other animals was always 
Muween, the bear, and the cleverest were the pan- 
| ther, Shoks, and the fisher-marten, Pekquan, but 
| these had not the same rank with the tortoise, who, 
to my surprise, was considered the great lord and 

| chief among the beasts, although his awkwardness 
| and helplessness led him into many unpleasant and 
| ludicrous positions. 

There was one very comical story of his going out 
hunting, drawn on a sled or toboggan by two moose. 
| Of course he met with many misadventures. The 
| boughs swept him off his sled without its being per- 
| ceived by his steeds; he got entangled in creepers, 
and finally his team became so tired of their load 
that they made a hole for him in the ice, and left 
him there. 

But, by dint of subtlety, he shot the moose of 
which they were in search, whilst his companions 
returned empty-handed. On another occasion he fell 
into the hands of enemies, and escaped from them 
only by a series of clever stratagems. 


a 
HIS OCCUPATION. 


Many a loving young bridegroom may deserve the 
epithet which illumines the following anecdote, but, 
as a general thing, no one discovers the fact in so 
short a time after marriage. 


The niece of a deaf old gentleman, ‘“‘way down in 
Maine,” recently married one of the best musical 
critics of the West. On their bridal tour, the hus- 
band was, for the first time, presented to this relative, 
who asked another niece, in a loud whisper: 

“What does he do?” 

‘*He’s a musical critic,” was the loud reply. 

“Waal,” said the uncle, gazing at the young man, 
‘no accountin’ fer tastes; but why did she marry 


him, if he’s a mis’rable critter?”— Musical Review. 
- o> 
ALMOST AS GOOD. 


No member of the monkey race was ever a more 
persistent imitator than our little Dan. To add to 
the likeness between him and these four-handed be- 
ings, he often attempts a too ambitious flight, and 
ends by an ignominious fall. 

One day at dinner papa told a very funny story, 
ending with the sentence, ‘And the problem has re- 
mained unsolved to this day.” 

Dan tried to repeat the story next day to an auntie 
who had not been present, and he got on very fairly 
till the conclusion. Then he remarked, with a very 
successful imitation of papa’s manner: 

“And the problem is at this moment insolvent!” 


——_+_—__—. 


LITTLE Fred came down to breakfast with a bad 
cold in his head. ‘‘Bofe of my eyes is leaking,” he 
told his mother, ‘‘and one of my noses don’t go.” 
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| Rheumatism originates in morbid condition of the | 


| blood, Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures rheumatism. 
a 





Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
| mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 


[Adv. 
Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, or 


give im-| 
[Adv, | 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 


valids as well as for persons in health. 
| Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
‘W.BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—* Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Soldonly in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Ho pathic Chemists 
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DEC. 13, 1888. 
We want every reader of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


to know of the relief and cure for Coughs, Colds and 
Asthma, they can obtain by so simple a remedy as our 


“ADAMSON’S BOTANIC LOZENGES, 


Particularly adapted to Singers and Speakers, 
and in order to introduce them into every home where 


| this paper is read we make this 





London, Engiand. | 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To every one sending us 25 cents for a full box of 
Lozenges we will send acopy of THE NEW YORK 
COOK BOOK FREE. A large collection of new 
recipes for preparing inexpensive dishes. Just what 
every house-keeper needs. F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
343 Fourth Ave., Cor. 25th Street, New York. 





“= OF BOTTiEWTHG Panera 
THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
CURES CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA,SORE THROAT, PILES, WOUNDS, 
BURNS, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Used Internally & Externally. Prices 0c.$1,$1.75 








GHRISTIMAS GREETING. 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUMEBS, 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, 
LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE, 


ALPINE VIOLET, GOYA LILY. 








These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, 
they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


but if, for any reason, 


| LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 

















SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
————CONTROLLED By——____ 
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SEAL BRAND COFFE 


in its richness and delicacy of flavor. 
Soffes, of America. Always packed whole roasted (unground), in 2 


ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 





CURING COFFEE 


CHASE & SANBORN. 


OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST CROWN. 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
surpassing all others 
Justly called The Aristocratic 


| RUSADE BLEND s.rF ina srsmsus heaeerate 


pg hy ey not b Rees | @ sin 
aste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. Always 
packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 lb. air-tight parchmbnt packages. 
We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
only to dealers. 
opportunity of testing our famous coffee before 





RE 


le Rio bean, and guaranteed to 


But to give consumers an 
buying, we will, upon 


receipt of 6 cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 


free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. 


Address 


| CHASE & SANBORN, 85 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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we were three or four cables’ lengths 
the intention of passing on the land side of the 
combatants. But the marine giants were by no 
means at rest, or confined to one place in their 


away, with | 


| wild flounderings, and before we had time to pass, 
| one of the fierce rushes of the struggle carried the 
| battle directly across our bows. , 


| 
| 


For the Companion, | 


NEARER 


Nearer and dearer are the blessed dead 
Than we are wont to think, 

When with farewells and tears we bow the head 
Beside that solemn brink. 

Tell me, thou child of grief—canst thou not see 

ith clearer eyes than then? 

Tell me if love—thy love—can ever be 

A thing of earth again? 


Oh, eyes that God hath cleansed with sacred tears! 
Oh, hearts by sorrow tuned! 

Ye see and love as never all those years 
While ye with flesh communed. 


And are they not, then, nearer whom we see 
ith eyes no longer blind? 
And is not love the sweeter, if it be 
Of an immortal kind? 


Oh comforting, sweet thought—that, though we stand 
On death-divided shores 

Love still can stretch to us its angel hand, 
And lay its heart on ours! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
—_—_—_—_+or— 





For the Companion. 


ATTACKED BY SWORD-FISH. 


We were a jolly party on board the little cutter 


yacht, Kermadec, one breezy afternoon last Feb-|so was our clothing. 


ruary, beating up from Wellington to round Cape 


| 
AND DEARER. | 


and, with a deep sough of its 
titanic lungs, “blew” a great 
| white jet of water high into 

oe 


McGrath put the helm hard up, and shouted to 


the sailors to stand by to go on the other tack. | 
| All the rest of us sprang forward, to get a better 


view of the fight. Immediately one of the whales 
rose close under our bowsprit, 








the air,—so near that the 
spray of it 
fell in our 
very faces. 

The monster 
struck its tail 
to right and 
left as it rolled 
and plunged 
downward agai, and hurled a deluge of water 
| aboard, drenching us to the skin in an instant, and 
fairly bowling the doctor over upon the raised 
roof of the little cabin! 

‘‘Jupiter !”’ Lenfest exclaimed, laying hold of the 
doctor to set him on his feet, while we all snapped 
for breath, and dashed the brine from our eyes; 
‘“‘“How’s that for a passing salute! Bloody water, 
too! Only look here!” 


The deck under foot was streaked with blood; 
The other whale blew off, 
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in with great force, a stream as large as the axe- 


handle. We were soon able to calk it with the 
sleeve of an old oilskin jacket, but had hardly 
began to do so, when thump came a second blow 
| against the side accompanied by a rasping noise 
immediately behind where we stood, seemingly 
back of the three or four steps which led down 
into the cabin. 

Again the little craft careened and shook like a 
leaf, and Peyster appearing in the gangway above 
us, called out that there were more than fifty of 
the ‘‘sail-fish” round the yacht, and that they were 
coming at her full drive! 

No water had 
through from the last 
blow, but on clearing 
away the steps and inside 

finish, about 

a foot of a 

horny, serra- 

ted, poker-like 

shaft, as large 

s forearm, was discovered 

protruding through the planking, 

and from the tremor which was communicated to 

the boat, it was evident that the fish was hard and 
fast there. 

Two more blows forward at once distracted our 
attention, and one of these started a leak of such 
size, that several hogsheads of water must have 
come in before we could get to it, and plug up the 
hole. 

Meanwhile Lenfest and Peyster had taken their 
double-barrelled fowling-pieces, and opened fire 
on our assailants. 


come 


as a man’s 


Yet so far from being deterred | i 





of the yacht, that there was no suet way of 
getting rid of them. 

We towed them into New Plymouth harbor 
where we arrived early the following forenoon. 

The cutter was then careened, and the fish, 
along with their swords, withdrawn from the 
sheathing. By this time they had become quite 
docile, and were nearly lifeless. Both belonged to 
that species of sword-fish which are commonly 
called sail-fish in the South Pacific, for the reason 
already mentioned. 

These two specimens were each about fifteen feet 
in length, including the ‘‘swords,” which meas- 
ured three feet four and three feet seven inches 
respectively. These weapons we have preserved 
as mementoes of the voyage. 

U. H. Moreman. 


+~@or 


For the Companion. 


CHASING A RUNAWAY BABY. 


Yes, or @ runaway train with a baby as you 
will, I leave that point to be settled by the readers 
of this true narrative of an occurrence of several 
years ago, when the writer, then a young man of 
twenty, held the position of telegraph operator 
and ticket agent in the town of Brunswick, upon 
the Maine Central Railroad. 

There were two of us, the station-master and 
myself, who divided the hours of the long day 
the office was obliged to be open, for this is an 
important point on the road, and during the hours 
upon which trains were upon our division the 
instruments were never left without an attendant. 
My “trick,” or hours on duty, was from one o’clock 


Egmont, in the expectation of making New Plymouth 
harbor by the next morning. 

February is a summer month with us in New 
Zealand, and our snug little craft of about thirty tons 
burden, the property of a citizen of Auckland, by 
whose courtesy the present writer was a passenger, 
was now out eleven days from Auckland on a cruise 
around New Ulster. There were half a dozen of us 
young men, besides the Scotch skipper, Sandy McGrath, 
and two sailors also from the ‘‘old country.” 

Gulls, plaintively noisy that day, were wheeling in 
our wake; a faint tinge of hazy weather showed on the 
land board, and after a time, old Sandy, who sat at the 
tiller quietly studying the weather signs, remarked 
that there were whales in sight away to windward. 

Three or four marine glasses were immediately 
levelled in the direction indicated, for on the New 
Zealand coast whales are not so plenty as not to be 
objects of interest. 

‘A matter of six miles off, 
Peyster, the crack 
who loves nothing 
few days. 

“Aye, aboot that,” said the skipper. 

“They are a lively party, and no mistake about it,” 
remarked Harry Lenfest, our champion chess-player. 
“D’ye mind what breaches they’re making !—just then, 
d’ye see that? Clean out of the sea! and there again! 
What spouting, too! Whales are not always quite as 
demonstrative as that, eh, skipper ?” 

“Noo,” replied old Sandy, laconically. 
a foight, mabbe. Right whales, too.” 

The sportive leviathans were on our course up the 


in the afternoon until one at night, and as I relieved the 
station-master immediately after the principal trains of 
the day had passed, I was a witness tothe events which 
preceded the adventure which I am about to relate. 

One summer day in the year 1880, a certain Bath 
sea-captain, who had just brought his ship into New 
York, telegraphed his wife at Bath, Maine, to come at 
once to the metropolis, and join him prepared for a 
long sea-voyage. In accordance with this request, a 
day or two following the receipt of the telegram saw 
the captain’s wife embarked upon the cars en route to 
join her husband, and with her an infant of about two 
years. 

At Brunswick the through car from Bath to Boston 
is shunted, and attached to the rear of the through 
train from Bangor. Seizing the opportunity offered by 
the short delay at our station, the mother, leaving her 
babe asleep upon one of the seats of the car, went to 
the restaurant in the station to have the baby’s bottle 
refilled with milk. 

While she was thus engaged, the. train, which was 
already late, and was only waiting for the through 
Bath car to get into position, pulled quietly out of the 
station. When the mother emerged from the dining- 
room, the train was fast disappearing down the 
straight stretch of track which extends westward from 
the station. 

Mothers who read this can best understand the con- 
sternation and alarm of this anxious mother. Hur- 
riedly she explained the situation to the group of 
railroad men and loungers who gathered round. Baby 
and purse containing ticket and money, save a little 
change, were on board the fast disappearing train. 





? 


Sandy!” observed Hugh 
shot of our Auckland rifle team, 
better than a sniff of sea air fora 


” 





‘A frolic or 





coast, and after a few minutes we perceived that they 





were making down the wind to meet us. 
frequent breaching and spouting, 
that there was a school of them, but after 


twa of ’em; it’s 


From their 
it was at first thought 
ten or 
fifteen minutes’ observation, Sandy said, ‘“Theer’s but 
foightin’, or soomthin’s gallin’ tham.” 


Just then, too, one of the sailors who was stand- 


ing forward called out, ‘Sail-fish!’ ‘Wheer 
away ?” cried the skipper, turning about suddenly, 
as if some new idea had as suddenly dawned on 
his mind. 

‘Port quarter, aft; a big one, sir.” 

About a cable’s length distant, and moving 
rapidly up from astern to pass us on the lee 
board, a singular object was scudding along, not 
altogether unlike the dirty, gray sail of some 
little native canoe,—only in this case there was no 
canoe, merely the saii,—two or three feet out 
of water, skimming along at a great pace, and 
passing us even while we sat staring at it. 

‘*Well, well, there’s the sail, but where’s the 
boat ?”? laughed our jovial Dr. Wall, on this 
occasion a member of the party. 


“Making good time, right into the wind’s eye, | 


too, eh,” said Lenfest. ‘Is that a shark, s okipper ? ? 
and where think he’s bound for, in such a hurry ? 

“Noo, noo, ’tis nae shark ; nae shark ever histed 
siccan back-fin as that. 
laddie, and he’s makin’ for the whales. Theer’s 
an auld grudge atween ’em. Queer thing, how 
these salt creeters will smull one nuther oot, miles 
on miles away.” 

“Another sail-fish, sir,” called out the man 
forward, and within the next half hour, no less 
than six of these marine curiosities had come up 


’Tis a swoord-fish, my | 


and passed us, all in apparently the same tremen- | 


dous haste, and bound on the same course. 

Meantime we were nearing the ocean leviathans. 
There were but two of them, as old Sandy had 
thought, two large right whales evidently in 
trouble, for they were constantly breaching and 
diving, and appeared to be cutting viciously right 
and left with their flukes. 

‘The swoorders are teeklin’ their ribs for ’em,’ 
chuckled the skipper. ‘But I’m thinkin’ we wad 
do as weel to sheer aff. "Tis no quarrel of oors, 
and they be heevy laddies to roon athwart a sma’ 
craft.” 

He set the helm aport, accordingly, while as yet 


the starboard quarter even while we were speaking, 
and rolling high, emitted a deep grunt or bellow 
of singular Neptunian cadence. I caught a glimpse 


of the “‘sail” fins of three sword-fish rolling up | 


into view for a moment with the whale. 

We were in some danger, and realized the 
fact, for if one of the persecuted whales should 
chance to breach close under the hull of a boat of 
the Kermadec’s size, the results of a collision 
might be disastrous. 

We held our breaths for a moment, knowing 
that the leviathan was somewhere in the depths 
beneath our keel, and that its huge, up-coming 
head might at any instant butt us out of the water 
like a cork. 

But the danger came from another source. For 
fully a dozen of the “sail” fins were now espied, 
’ | cutting the water about the hull of the little yacht, 
and a moment later we felt a shock, as if it had 
struck or grazed upon a rock! So severe was the 
concussion, that several of the party were thrown 
off their feet. The cutter careened to port. There 
came a sensation as if a dozen men were tugging 
to haul her astern with a hawser,—wrench on 
wrench like the tremor of a screw-propeller ! 

‘““My goodness!” muttered the doctor. 
whale’s afoul of us!” 

Then came a final wrench, accompanied by a 
cracking noise and the gurgle of water. 

“Here, mon. Lay hauld o’ the tiller!” old 
Sandy shouted, and Peyster hastening to do so, 
the skipper dashed down into the little cabin. The 


“The | 


others were not far behind him, when it was dis- | 


covered that the cutter was leaking dangerously 
Water was gushing in at a place where the wain- 
scotting seemed to be split to pieces. 

“Fetch the axe!” old Sandy called out, and 
when it was handed to him, he knocked away the 
inner sheathing of finish work. Three or four 
blows disclosed a hole through the cutter’s side 
planking, through which the water was spirting 





by this noisy fusilade, the enraged sword-fish con- 
tinued to charge at the cutter. Before the leak 
forward could be calked, three fresh shocks further 
astern were felt, and a little forward of the stern 
post on the weather side, still another horny gray- 
green ‘‘sword” was discovered, thrust a foot 
through the sheathing. 

A singular scraping sound could be heard di- 
rectly under the keel, which was probably made 
| by the long dorsal fin as the excited fish darted 

beneath us. Thus for half an hour or more this 
alarming contest went on, and I should estimate 
that not less than twenty thrusts into the sides of 
the yacht were delivered by these marine swords- 
men. 

Not all of them penetrated the thick sheathings, 
and only two of the fish actually remained stuck 
in the holes which they had made in the cutter’s 
sides. We could fee/ them struggling to get free, 
but took no steps to liberate them for the time 
being. 

Upon going on deck, after the attack had slack- 
ened somewhat, we found our two companions 

| still shooting wherever a “‘sail’’ fin showed in sight 
within a hundred yards of the yacht. They con- 
fidently asserted that they had beaten off the 

| | sword-fish, having wounded with shot and bullets 

| not less than sixty of them. 

| The two whales had disappeared, and we came 

| to the conclusion, that in the heat of the contest 

| with them, the excited and angry sword-fish had 


“Can nothing be done, 
inquired, turning to one 
thizing bystanders, as if 
best aid Ler, but they were silent. 

Old “number twenty-thre 
at the station, waiting the passage of the train just 
gone before proceeding ‘‘up river,” 


| mistaken the hull of the Kermadec for the bodies | 


of the cetaceans. 


They in turn now gradually | 
. | drew off from us and disappeared, though several 


of them followed us for some hours, as if loth to | 


give up the controversy. 

The two whose excess of warlike energy had led 
them to attach themselves to us beyond their 
power of retraction, struggled at times during the 
evening, and acted as a grievous drag on our 

| progress. But so deep were they beneath the side 


gentlemen?” she eagerly 
and another of the sympa- 
seeking the one who could 


e”’ was standing sidetracked 


aterm applied to 
all stations up the Kennebec. It remained for 
the engineer of number twenty-three to reply, 
and suggest the way out of the difficulty. 
**There is one way, madam, come with me,” 
said. 


he 
Then he turned and grasped me by the 


shoulder. 
“Bring her along, Bob,” said he to me, ‘‘and 
help her aboard number twenty-three. We'll 


catch that train if steam’ll do it.’’ He started on 
arun for his engine, without waiting for his fire- 
man who was absent for the moment. He hastily 
threw a few shovelfuls of coal into the fire-box, 
while I assisted the captain’s wife to mount, then 
with hand on throttle, and lever thrown back 
to the last notch, with body leaning far out the 
cab window he shouted some hurried instructions 
to the switchman. 

“Give us the main line there, Tom, and hoist 
the balls, hoist the balls and don’t let any train 
pass west till you see us back.” 

Then with a rush of steam from cylinders, and 
amerry exhaust from the stock, old “twenty-three” 
slid rattling over the switches upon the main line, 
and began the chase. 

From Brunswick station westward for five miles 


| to the small flag station of Oak Hill, a continuous 


rise in the track forms what is called by railroad 
men the “Oak Hill Grade.” An empty engine, 
chasing a heavy train up this grade naturally has 
an immense advantage, and although the train 
had five minutes the start, we counted upon over- 
taking it before it reached the first station from 
Brunswick, Freeport, nine miles away. 

At the engineer’s direction I now assisted the 
lady to the fireman’s seat, and mounted the 
tender,—we were running backward with tender 
ahead,—to watch for the first glimpse of our chase. 
Looking back toward the station I could see the 
two red balls at the mast-head, which prevented 
all trains from following us, and shouted the fact 
to the engineer. A nod was the reply, he had 
already seen them. 
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We flew over the rails. The roll and jar of the 
engine were so great that an upright position could 
be maintained only by firmly planting one’s feet 


among the coal, and the execution of balancing | 


feats that would do credit to a Blondin at Niagara. 
Finally, as we turned a curve, I caught sight of the 
runaway making the best of its time toward 
Portland. 

Now came the more exciting part of the chase. 
I was surprised that our engineer did not sound 
his whistle, to attract the attention of the train- 
men to the chase and cause them to stop, but 
refrained from making any suggestions, reasoning 
that he must know his business best. 

Looking into the cab I noted the startled face of 
the lady, yet wearing an expression of pleased 
excitement as the wild engine approached the train 
which held her darling, and the engineer with body 
half out of the cab window while his hand still 
retained its grasp upon the throttle, giving now 
and then a slight pull thereat, urging still faster 
his flying steed. 

On and on we rushed, until in hardly more time 
than it takes to tell it we were close behind the 
train, and the engineer now standing in the cab, 
bidding me keep a sharp lookout ahead, slowed 
the pace of his engine to correspond with that of 
the train, and with marvellous skill brought train 
and engine close yet closer together until gently, 
so gently as to cause no shock whatever, our 
tender rubbed against the platform of the last car 
of the train. 

Then, alarmed at the sudden appearance of the 
engine, out upon the platform came conductor 
and brakeman of the train, into whose outstretched 
arms it was my proud privilege to consign the 
mother,—whom I had first assisted to climb over 
the coal in the tender,—still grasping firmly in one 
hand the baby’s bottle of milk, which had been 
the innocent cause of so much anxiety and effort. 

So the train with mother and babe reunited, 
moved away from us. 

The engineer stopped the locomotive and re- 
versed, and then we watched the train until it dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

Number twenty-three relieved of its charge 
rolled lazily back down the long grade to the 
station, where we were received with much enthu- 
siasm by the crowd there gathered. 

We had overtaken the train six miles from our 
starting point, and placed our passenger on board 
while running at full speed without accident. It 
was a dangerous thing to do, and as the engineer 
remarked afterward to the captain himself, who 
had hunted him up to reward him. ‘”’Twas a 
thing I did not do, nor would I undertake again, 
for money, but you see sometimes a feller takes 
chances on the spur of the moment he’d shrink 
from when cooler.” 

I remember now how deeply anxious was the 
engineer for fear the company would drop him 
from the rolls on account of his breaking the rule, 
which allows no train to leave the “Yard Limit” 
without orders. The fear was not well founded, 
however, as he is running upon the Maine Central 
to-day. Hotman D. WaLpron. 

« +> 


For the Companion. 


DIAMOND-MINING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


When the author of the ‘‘Arabian Nights” de- 
scribed “Sinbad the Sailor’’ in the Valley of Dia- 
monds, he undoubtedly thought that he was imag- 
ining the wildest and most improbable of diamond 
finds. But in our own day the mines of South 
Africa have paled the creations of the Eastern 
writer’s fancy into insignificance. These mines 
have yielded since the year 1868, as many diamonds 
as were discovered in the whole world during the 
two hundred years previous. A brief account of 
this extraordinary development may prove inter- 
esting. 

The diamond mines of South Africa are situated 
in Griqualand West, now a part of Cape Colony, 
latitude 28° 20/, longitude 25° 10/ east, about five 
hundred and twenty miles northeast of Cape Town, 
and four hundred miles from the coast, at an ele- 
vation of about four thousand feet above the sea. 
The climate of the region during the summer 
months is exceedingly hot and dry. 

The four large mines, Kimberley, De Beers, Du 
Toit’s Pan and Bultfontein are all within a radius 
of one and one-half miles, and they cover about 
seventy acres of diamantiferous earth. 

The first diamond discovered in this region is 
said to have been found by some Dutch children 
near Hopetown, ninety miles south of Kimberley, 
and here the famous eighty-three-carat, “Star of 
South Africa,’’ was found in 1869. Until 1870 the 


mining was nearly all confined to the banks of the | 


Vaal River, in what are now known as the river 
diggings. 

The De Beers, Du Toit’s Pan and Kimberley 
mines were opened in 1871. The Kimberley, De 
Beers and St. Augustine mines were soon after- 
ward purchased by the government of Cape Colony 
for one hundred thousand pounds. 

To explain the origin of these mines, the theory 
has been advanced by Cohen, Huddleston, Lewis 
and others, that the four great diamond mines of 
South Africa were really volcanic pipes in which 
an eruptive rock called peridotite has been forced 
up through the carbonaceous shale, which in this 
district is so rich in carbon that if a match be 
touched to it, it will burn. Breaking up this shale 
into small fragments, the melted peridotite was 


evenly distributed through it; and in this condi-! berley mines 
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| tion, and probably under pressure, it is thought 
that the diamond was formed from some volatile 
| hydrocarbon distilled from the shale. 

At the Kimberley mine, formerly a hot, arid 
desert, we have now a flourishing colony with a 
population of nearly thirty thousand, about half 

of whom are natives, while a railroad from Cape 

| Town brings one to the mines in a journey of 
| thirty-six hours, and supplies the colony with the 
luxuries of civilization. 

The early pioneers on the diamond fields led a 
| dreary and comfortless existence. They lived 
under canvas, without substantial dwellings to 
ward off the sun’s rays, and he who owned a hut 
was a lord. The region was difficult of access. It 
was amonth’s journey from the coast in springless 
transport wagons, drawn by six to ten bullocks 
over almost impracticable roads, lined with the 
bleaching bones of cattle that had perished by the 
way, which were called ‘‘Karoo porcupines.” The 
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and oxen, and three hundred and fifty steam- 
engines representing four thousand horse-power 
are employed in the work. 

One million pounds are annually expended for 


labor, and over one million pounds for fuel and , 


supplies. The gross capital is nearly ten million 
pounds; over ten thousand natives, each receiving 
one pound a week, and twelve hundred European 
overseers at an average wage of five pounds are 
employed in the mines. It is proposed to consoli- 
date all the companies into an enormous diamond 
trust with a capital of ten million pounds; and 
the supposition long entertained that this unifica- 
tion would ultimately be accomplished, is partly 
confirmed by the recent report that the house of 
the Rothschilds, of London, is about to put in 
operation a project for the consolidation of the 
diamond mines into one gigantic trust for the reg- 
ulation of prices and production. 
| Since great depths were reached in the mines, 


cost per passage was about two hundred and fifty? and even before this, consolidation had become an 


| dollars, a tariff which prevented the fields from 
becoming like the “‘roaring camps” of early Cali- 
fornia days. ‘To-day all is changed. 

The native miners, or ‘“‘boys” as they are called, 
come from the Basutos, Shangans, Zulus, and at 
least a dozen other tribes, the relative number 
depending greatly upon the quarrels of the tribes 
whence they hail, and whether they are at peace 
or at war. After they have served out their con- 
tracts, the boys invest the bulk of the proceeds of 
their toi] in tin-ware of all kinds, and strapping it 
upon their backs with their other effects, trudge 
homeward like so many pedlers. 

The roads leading out of Kimberley to the in- 
terior present a very picturesque sight when lined 
with these Kafirs homeward bound. In the early 
days the natives generally took guns and ammu- 
nition in payment, and hence when the Boer rebel- 
lion broke out they 
were well equipped, 
and did some good 
fighting. 

Originally, the 
mines were worked 
as separate claims, 
no less than three 
thousand two hun- 






















dred and thirty- 
eight in number. 
Each claim was 


thirty - one feet 
square, with a seven 
and one-half foot 
roadway between 
every pair of claims. 

A mine in the 
early days was a 
bewildering sight. 
| Miles of wire cables 
were stretched 
across it in all di- 


absolute necessity to work them at all. The open 
workings are now to a great extent abandoned, 
owing to the immense masses of rock, called reef, 
which overhang the mine, and often fell into it, 
carrying death and disaster; and also to the influx 
of water, and the difficulty of hoisting of the 
diamantiferous earth from the mine. 

A prize of five thousand pounds was offered for 
the best tunnel or shaft system for use at the 
Kimberley mines, and the prize was awarded to 
the Jones system, which is sunk on the coffer-dam 
principle. At present there are seven shafts in the 
Kimberley mine alone; all sunk at some point in 
the reef outside of the mine. 

The yellow or surface soil which overlaid the 
blue stuff pulverized so readily, that it could be 
taken to the washing-machine direct, but as the 
claims were 
sunk down in 
the blue soil the 
rock became 
harder, and dy- 
namite became 
necessary. Im- 
mense quantities 
of this substance 
are now annu- 
ally used for 
blasting. 

Through careless stor- 
ing, thirty tons of dyna- 
mite, ten tons of blasting | 
powder, and gelatine 
worth eighty thousand 
dollars exploded on Jan- 
uary 10, 1884, with terrific 
effect. The smoke column | 
was visible at the River 














rections, to which 
were attached the 
buckets for carry- 
ing the earth, reef, 
and at times water, 
all running from 
individual claims, 
| some of which were 
almost level with 
the surface, while 
others next to them 
might be cut down 
two hundred feet, others only one hundred feet. 
Yet all were worked independently. At the sides 
were endless belts with pockets for carrying the 
| earth. 

The result of this independent system of work- 
ing was, that stones were dropped so recklessly, 
that it is said to have been as dangerous as the 
battle-field to stand around the bottom of the 
claims. The loss of life was great not only from 
this source, but also from the falling of masses of 
rock loosened by the blasting, which sometimes 
buried a score of men at once. 

All of these claims are now consolidated into 
about forty companies, and diamond-mining has 
shared in the benefits of all those improvements 
| which modern ingenuity has devised for wresting 

| from the earth its treasures. In Brazil the primi- 

tive method of washing was carried on by thou- 
| sands of slaves, who, like those who built the pyr- 
|amids under the lash of the Pharaohs, simply 
| followed a master mercilessly goading them on, 





| whip in hand. To-day we have the most ingenious | 


and powerful machinery, which, eyeless though it 
| be, allows fewer diamonds to escape than would 
the keenest and best-disciplined army of washers. 
This great change has been brought about by 
modern enterprise, stimulated by the enormous 
| deposits. 

Steam railroads were run down into the mine, 
and parts of it were levelled down even. Consol- 
idation, indeed, was the only hope when millions 
of tons of reef required removing, and the only 
way to do it was to assess every company in the 
| mine proportionally. Many mistakes were made 

at first, if mistakes they can be called, when the 

problems offered for solution were entirely new 

and untried. From eleven million to thirteen mil- 

lion gallons of water are annually hoisted from 

the Kimberley mines at a cost of sixpence per 

load of one hundred gallons. 

In addition to the many miles of aérial tram- 

| Ways, there are over one hundred and seventy 
miles of tramway required around the four Kim- 

; twenty-five hundred horses, mules 








Diggings thirty-five miles distant. The blasting 
at the four great mines is all done at mid-day and 
after sunset, and for the ten or fifteen minutes 
during which it lasts a stranger might fancy him- 
self in a besieged city. 

After the earth is raised it is put on the sorting 
ground, where it is partly disintegrated by water 
and the action of the atmosphere, and is then 
broken up still more by hand, and then taken to 
the “compound” or diamond-sorting machine, 
| into which the rock is thrown from the sorting 

and breaking floors. 
| After being more finely broken up it is passed 
| down into large vats, containing immense cen- 
| trifugal wheels by which, as they rapidly revolve, 
| the rock is finely pulverized. The lighter minerals, 
such as quartz, mica and mud are then floated out, 
while the diamonds, garnets,—some of which, 
, exceedingly rich in color and of large size, are 
sold under the name of Cape rubies,—and other 
heavy minerals are concentrated together in the 
lower part of the compound or diamond washing- 
machine. So thoroughly does this machine pul- 
verize the rock and earth, that all the diamonds, 
even of the size of a pinhead, are saved. 

In the mine itself only a small part of the 
diamonds are found. A greater number are taken 
from the sorting floors, but after the concentra- 
tions over seventy-five per cent. are taken from 
the compounds. The yield of the different mines 
can be quite accurately estimated, and its value 
per carat. The earth on the floors has often been 
sold outright in bulk, and scarcely more than a 
fair profit realized by the purchasers. The monthly 
statements of the various companies always include 
an estimate of this earth, the value of which is 
quite readily determined. 

Up to 1885, three million two hundred thousand 
cubic yards of earth and seven hundred and fifty 
thousand yards of reef were excavated from the 
De Beers mine, and diamonds valued at ten mil- 
lion thirteen thousand one hundred and ninety 
pounds have been obtained from it, an average of 
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five hundred thousand pounds per annum. The 
diamonds produced by this mine are of larger size 
than those from the Kimberley mine, thouglr of 
inferior quality. An American, Mr. Gardner F. 
Williams, of California, has recently been ap- 
pointed superintendent of this great mine. 

The Bultfontein mine, which covers eighteen and 
one-fourth acres, has produced five million pounds 
worth of diamonds, and six million seven hundred 
and fifty thousand cubic yards of earth have been 
taken from it. Du Toit’s Pan covers thirty acres, 
and has produced five million eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of diamonds, in the mining of 
which eight million cubic yards of earth have 
been removed. 

The dry or river diggings on the Gong-Gong, 
the Vaal and the Waldek Rivers have yielded, 
perhaps, two million pounds of diamonds; the 
present yield is about four thousand pounds per 
month. The Stewart diamond was found at Wal- 
dek’s in 1872. Three hundred and fifty diggers 
are employed at the river diggings, the stones 
being found in a sand and gravel containing agate, 
quartz and chalcedony. 

More diamonds weighing over seventy-five 
carats after cutting have been found in the African 
mines than were known before. Among these 
are the Victoria or Imperial diamond, the largest 
known white brilliant of one hundred and eighty 
carats, weighed four hundred and fifty-seven and 
one-half carats in the rough, reached London 
without a perfect history as to its finding, and is 
valued at two hundred thousand pounds; the 
Stewart diamond one hundred and twenty-eight 
carats; the Tiffany, the finest yellow diamond in 
the world, one hundred and twenty-five and three- 
eighths carats ; the Du Toit, two hundred forty-four 
sarats in the rough; the Great Orange diamond, 
one hundred and ten carats, and the Porter Rhodes, 
a perfectly white stone which weighed one hundred 
and fifty carats before cutting. 

Many large diamonds, if at all imperfect or off 
color, have been cleared up by cutting them down 
into smaller stones, and the poor color is not so 
apparent. 

The river washings are only the result of the 
transporting by natural forces of broken-down 
pipe material, like that of the great mines. Many 
of the crystals found there are very white, but 
they are generally much broken from the action of 
the elements, though not worn or rounded. The 
river diamonds are of exceptionally fine quality. 

In three and one-half years the aggregate yield 
of the four mines was eight million two hundred 
and fifty thousand carats, and in 1887 three million 
six hundred thousand carats valued at four million 
pounds. In all thirty-eight million carats of 
diamonds, weighing over seven and one-half tons, 
have been found in the African mines, since they 
were started in 1869. In the rough their aggre- 
gate value is forty-five million pounds, and after 
cutting, ninety million pounds or nearly five hun- 
dred million dollars. 

One-fifth to one-quarter of all the yield, it is 
estimated, never reaches the proper owners, as the 
native diggers swallow or conceal the diamonds in 
every possible manner. Hence it became nec- 
essary for the companies in self-defence to take 
extraordinary precautions against this great loss, 
and overseers or special searchers were appointed 
who made the most thorough examination of all 
who left the mines. 

The natives use very ingenious methods for the 
concealment of the gems. Some officers, suspect- 
ing that a Kafir had stolen diamonds, gave chase 
and caught up with him just after he had shot one 
of his oxen. No diamonds were found upon the 
Kafir, for he had loaded his gun with them; and 
after the disappearance of the officers he dug them 
out of his dead ox. 

Diamonds have been fed to chickens, and a post- 
mortem recently held over the body of a Kafir 
revealed the fact that death had been caused by a 
sixty-carat diamond which he had swallowed. 
Early in the history of the mines a detective force 
consisting of men, women and children was 
formed, and the severest legal punishment is still 
inflicted on transgressors of the diamond act. The 
Kafir who was tried as to what he could do, swal- 
lowed two sovereigns as well as a quantity of 
diamonds. 

None but persons authorized by law, termed 
patented agents, and numbering less than fifty, 
are allowed to purchase, or even possess rough 
diamonds at Kimberley. The actual loss of the 
diamonds would not have been so great had not 
I. D. B’s., as the illicit diamond buyers are called, 
sent the stones to England, and undersold the 
company in the London market. It was a ques- 
tion at one time whether the mines could be profit- 
ably worked under such disadvantages. 

Within the last two years this pilfering has been 
in great measure checked by the adoption of what 
is known as the compound system, by which the 
boys are housed and fed under contract for a cer- 
tain term, and thus kept apart from the influences 
of the vicious whites, who instigate them to crime 
‘with Cape Smoke” in their ‘‘canteens’’ as the 
groggeries run by the I. D. B’s. are called. 

Visitors sometimes buy from native diggers 
what they suppose to be valuable diamonds, and 
secrete them until they have passed beyond the 
reach of the officials; when they find to their dis- 
gust that they have purchased fac-similes in glass, 
perfect even to the characteristic yellow tint pecu- 
liar to many diamonds from this locality. 

Not only has the yield of the African mines 
been great, but the diamonds have averaged much 
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larger than those from any of the old mines. The 
finding of a seventeen-carat stone in the Brazilian 
diggings was sufficient to secure freedom to the 
fortunate slave who found it, but stones of this 
size are found by the hundred here. A hundred- 
carat stone scarcely creates as much excitement as 
a stone one-fifth of the size did in Brazil. 

Of the whole yield not more than eight per cent. 
can be said to be of the first water, twelve per 
cent. are of the second water, twenty-five per cent. 
of the third, while the remaining forty-five per 
cent., called boart, is only valuable when crushed 
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| ** My practice is among women; with worn-out, run- 
| down, debilitated, overworked school-teachers. milli- 
| ners, dress-makers and other classes of self-supporting 
| women, and they all require a good tonic. I have pre- 
| scribed gallons and gallons of tonics, but none of them 
| are equal to yours. It is positively the best of any which 
I have ever taken myself or ordered for my patients.”— 

| Opinion of Dr. 8S. E. BROWN (27 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston), of the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic. (Ade. 
A day in yourown 


$4 T0 $5 town selling the 
NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. Over 
| Sample outfit mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. 


500,000 sold, Every family buys them. 
| W. HASSELBACH, Box A51, Sandusky, Ohio. 











The Kodak. 


A Camera which may be 
used by a child. The oper- 


i 


the instrument at the ob- 
ject to be photographed, 
and press a button. One 
hundred _ instantaneous 
views may be made with- 
out reloading the Cam- 





Price, %25.00. era. It is the most perfect 
; outfit for amateurs ever 
presented, Send for descriptive circular, 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ator has simply to point | 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CHR 
BY MAIL. 


OUR BOXES OF CARDS for 1888 
are now ready, and we have endeavored to 
| make the assortment in each box satisfac- 
| tory to all who may favor us with an order 

for the same. If you decide to send us an 
| order please send as early as possible to 
| avoid delay in getting them on time. 

‘Box A—For 25c. and 8c. postage 


will contain 10 of L. Prang & Co. 





to a powder, and used in the arts for setting hard | 
| 


substances, drilling and engraving. 

This must not be confounded with the carbon 
(carbonado) found in Brazil, an amorphous or 
unerystalline form of the diamond, which, from 
its structure, is adapted for use in drills for boring 
and tunnelling rocks. This has never yet been 
found in South Africa. It is worth from six to 
ten times as much as boart. 

It may be interesting to know that nothing will 
cut glass but the natural crystal edge of a diamond, 
that is, will penetrate glass so that it will break 
with a light blow. Glass will scratch glass, but 
even a cut diamond or a cleavage face will only 
produce a scratch, never cutting it; no matter how 
deep or large it may seem, the glass will not break. 
Still almost every finder of a curious pebble or 
stone is sure that it will cut glass like a diamond. 

GrorGE F. Kunz. 
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PLANTING WITH A CANNON. 

Alexander Nasmyth, the landscape painter, was a 
man fruitful in expedients. To his mind, the fact 
that a thing could not be done in the ordinary man- 
ner, was no reason why it should be given up. His 
son relates the following interesting example of his 
ingenuity: 

The Duke of Athol consulted him as to some im- 
rovements which he desired to make in his wood- 
and scenery near Dunkeld. 

Among other things, a certain rocky crag needed 
to be plunted with trees, to relieve the grim barren- 
ness of its appearance. The question was how to 
do it, as it was impossible for any man to climb the 
crag, in order to set seed or plants in the clefts of 
the rock. 

A happy idea struck my father. Having observed 
in front of the castle a pair of small cannon, used for 
firing salutes on great days, it occurred to him to turn 
them to account. 

A tinsmith in the village was ordered to make a 
number of canisters with covers. The canisters were 
filled with all sorts of suitable tree seeds. The can- 
non was loaded, and the canisters were fired up 
against the high face of the rock. They burst, and 
scattered the seed in all directions. 

Some years after, when my father revisited the 
place, he was delighted to find that his scheme of 
planting by artillery had proved completely success- 
ful; the trees were flourishing luxuriantly in all the 

recesses of the cliff. 
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MAKING AMENDS. 


An apology should be sincere, and tendered with | 


some degree of discretion. That sincerity alone is 


not enough is well shown by this anecdote, in which | 


we may say that the apology was worse than the 
offence. 

A little girl who had a foolish habit of plain- 
speaking, was taken to the sewing-circle with her 
mother. On entering the room, after exchanging 
greetings with several matrons of her acquaintance, 
Miss Truthful walked up to another lady, and in the 
confident tone of one who gives utterance to a self- 


evident fact, she said, loudly enough for every one | 


present to hear: 

“Why, Mrs. Handley, how homely you are!” 

While the victim was hiding her confusion as best 
she might, and the rest were trying hard to conceal 
their amusement, the young lady herself was hastily 
taken from the room. 

Once in the hall, she was dealt with somewhat 
severely, and made to feel the enormity of her unin- 
tentional rudeness. Then she was taken back to 
apologize. 

Walking straight up to Mrs. Handley, while all the 
ladies held their breath to listen, she said, with trem- 
bling tones and with the tears still upon her cheeks: 

“Mrs. Handley, I’m sorry you’re so homely !” 


+or 
PROTRACTED. 
Heavy dining and deep drinking are no longer as 
fashionable in England as they used to be among 
lords of high degree in that land. The time has 
passed when a banquet may be concluded by the dis- 
appearance of guests beneath the dining-room table. 


But the Scotch, says the author of ““Men and Meas- 
ures of Half a Century,” have not improved in this 
respect as fast as their southern neighbors. The 
heaviest eating and drinking and most protracted 
dinners are still popular in the “land of cakes.” 

Lord John Lawrence, Governor-General of India, 
used to tell the story of a friend of his who, when in 
Scotland, called upon an acquaintance between 
eleven and twelve o’clock in the morning. 

‘‘He is at dinner, sir,’ announced the servant who 
met him at the door. 

“Atdinner! You don’t mean that he is dining at 
this hour in the day?” 

“Yes, he is, sir, but it’s his yesterday’s dinner 
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MEXICAN DELICACY. 


Mexicans have a nice, delicate way of saying even 
unpleasant things. A young Mexican lady, talking 
with a prisoner in the penitentiary, politely asked, 
“How long do you expect to be away from home?” 

A lawyer in Mexico writes, politely, of a certain 
senor: 

“I have written to Sefior about the docu- 
ments, and I am awaiting his reply. He has not an- 
swered, although there has been plenty of time. I 
hear he is in jail, and that, of course, handicaps him 
te some extent.” 





— - 


“GRETCHEN,” said a German professor, “do have 
that cat put out of the room; I can’t work while it is 
making such a noise. Where can it be?” 

“Why, professor,” answered Gretchen, “you are 
sitting on it.” : 


SAD a Yorkshire man who had often veered and 
tacked to suit his own interests, “Why, you may call 
mine the religion of the wheelbarrow. I goes which- 
ever way they shoves me.” 

“HE’'s got the measles, hasn’t he?” said a small 
boy when he saw his first trout. 


FURS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Are offering a choice collection of 
Sealskin Garments, in all lengths 
and sizes, made from the finest 
London-dyed, Alaska skins. 

Fur-lined Circulars, Fur Capes, 
Muffs and Boas, in the newest 
shapes, from selected stock; Trim- 
ming Furs, 
widths, have been especially cut 
and are confidently recommended 
for beauty. 

Write for prices, stating style and 
size of garment desired. 


James McCreery & C0., 


Broadway and llth St., 
NEW YORK. 
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| No.1, In black, navy, wine, brown, light blue, cardi- | 
| nel, white for young ladies, with any color of ribbon you 
| like, price $1.37. No. 2 me colors as No. 1, for boys 
| and youths, $1.00 and $ . No. 3. Are in two colors, 
| es black, under-part red, or black and navy or any two 
colors you like, and any color of ribbon, for children and 
misses, $1.37 and $1.50." No. In same colors as No. 1, 
or any two colors in stripes, for boys or girls, 75 cents. 
If you do not find these ** Lord Fauntleroy Ga os” in your 
best stores, send order direct to us, with a P. }. order for 
amount, and we will mail to you, to any part of the U.S. 


WANAMAKER'S. 


We pick Toys and all the 
‘brood of play and_ sporting 
things with the greatest care. 
No odds what corner of the 
world they can be found best in, 
that is where we go for them. 
It’s like visiting a great Interna- 
tional Bazaar to go through the 
acre where they are spread out. 
We gather them just as they 
grow at home. National traits 
stick out all over them. We)! 
don’t meddle with such things. 
'The one thing we touch is price. 
Every bit of extravagance is 
pushed from that when they pass 
our door. Isn't ita pleasure to| 
buy on that basis ? 

Here's a glimpse of some of 
the things — maybe one in a 
thousand. 
| Printing Presses with type, ink, cards. Hand- 
inkers, $1, $1.50, $3.25. Self-inkers, $3.75, $5, $7.50. 

Steam Engines, upright boiler, glass water gauge, 
75 cts. and $1.50. Weeden Engine, $1. Peerless 
| Engine, horizontal boiler, with water gauge, $6. 
Others up to $90. 

Tool Chests, 25 cents to $12. 


Lightning Air Guns complete, $4.25. Parlor or 
Flobert Rifles, $2.75 to $4. Slugs for Air Guns, 12c. 
for 100. Darts, 50c. doz. Rubbers 5 and 6 cts. each. 

Magic Lantern, with 12 slides, $1, $2, $2.50 and up 
to $10. 

Magic Boxes, 5 tricks, « ; 9 tricks, 50c.; 11 tricks, 
75c.; 14 tricks, $1; 18 tricks, $1.50; 21 tricks, $2. 
| Fine Sets, $3, 85, $10.50 and $16. 


| You can write for what you 
want and be just as well served 
|as if you came. 


| 
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ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 
All Goods warranted as represented, or 
Money refunded. For richness of color, superior 
finish and wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled 
by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We have had 
| 50 years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. lake 
| no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer. 
ae sent free on application. O. 8S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer of 
SEALSKIN 
GARMENTS, 
newest styles, and 
all leading fash- 
ionable furs. 103 
Prince St., New 
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Have you a Holiday Book in 
mind? BOOK NEWS. for 
December, 112 pages, 5 cents, has 
a complete list of the new ones 
with bits from most of them and 
pictures from about fifty. And 
the Wanamaker price, likely to 
be lower than anybody else’s. 








York. Fashion 
JOHN WANAMAKER, book mailed free. 
Philadelphia. Send your address 








A USEFUL COIN PURSE FREE!! 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 


The Quarterly, a high-class ladies’ magazine, is the largest publication of 
its kind in the world. Send 50 Cents (stamps taken) for year’s sub 
scription and receive also the coin purse free. Single copies 15 cents. 
STRAWBRIDCE & CLOTHIER, Sth and Market Streets, Philadeiphia. 





PERFEGT EASE AND GOMFORT! 


BY USING 
NOISELESS, WARM, DURABLE. | 











SHOES & SLIPPERS 

WITH == 
Soles and Uppers of All-Wool Felt, prevent Coldness of the Feet and Excessive Perspiration, 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 




















in all varieties and) 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIERS FASHION QUARTERLY. 2 


fine Christmas Cards. 

Box B-For 40c. and 4c. postage 
contains 12 fine cards; among them 
are some of L. Prang & Co., also one 

| of L. Prang & Co. Book Marks on 

| satin, and a Calendar for 1889. 

Box C—For 50c. and 5c. post=ge 
contains ]O0 choice selected cards 
and a pretty booklet; also a calendar for 
1889. 

Box D-For 75c. and 8c. postage 
10 Double Fringed Cards, 1 Hand- 
some Calendar to fold for 1889; 1 
Booklet that will be sure to please. 

Box E-—For $1.00 and 7c. postage : 

6 Large Size Prang’s, 2 Different 

Booklets, which are very handsome, and 

the poems are from some of the best 

authors, each booklet enclosed in a sepa- 
rate envelope; also, a very pretty book 
mark on satin. 

ox F-—For $1.50 and 7c. postage 

contains 5 Large Size Prang’s Cards, 

1 Prang’s Prize Baby Card, 1 Book- 

let. The regular retail price for the 

contents of this box would cost, if bought 
at our store singly, $1.90. 
Address all orders plainly to 


EDMANDS’ ART SUPPLY STORE, 


12 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogue of Artists’ Materials free. 


Every Household 


Should have Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It saves thousands of lives annually, 
and is peculiarly efficacious in Croup, 
Whooping Cough, and Sore Throat. 


“After an extensive practice of nearly 
one-third of a century, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is my cure for recent colds and 
coughs. I prescribe it, and believe it 
to be the very best expectorant now 
offered to the people.’”?—Dr. John C. 
Levis, Druggist, West Bridgewater, Pa. 

“‘Some years ago Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral cured me of asthma after the best 
medical skill had failed to give me re- 
lief. A few weeks since, being again a 
little troubled with the disease, I was 
promptly 


Relieved By 


the same remedy. I gladly offer this 
testimony for the benefit of all similarly 
afflicted.’’—F. H. Hassler, Editor Argus, 
Table Rock, Nebr. 

“For children afflicted with colds, 
coughs, sore throat, or croup, I do not 
know of any remedy which will give 
more speedy relief than Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I have found it, also, invalu- 
able in cases of whooping cough.” — 
Ann Lovejoy, 1251 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has proved 
remarkably effective in croup and is 
invaluable as a family medicine.” — 
D. M. Bryant, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 
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THIS SEASONING is made of the granulated 
leaves of fragrant sweet herbs and choice selected spices, 
having all the flavors that can be desired, thereby saving 
the trouble of having to use a dozen different kinds of 
herbs and spices in order to give the proper flavor. On 
account of the purity, one tablespoonful is enough to 
season the dressing to an eight-pound turkey. Full di- 
rections with each can. Used by all leading Ho- 
tels. If your Grocer or Marketman does not keep it, 
send 20 Cents for large size can by mail, post-paid. 


SAUSAGES FLAVORED with. Bell’s Spiced 
Sausage Fonsoning will remind you of your 
old New England home. Price, 25 cts. per Ib. 


Beware of Spurious articles put on the market by unprinci- 
pled dealers in imitation of Bell’s Seasoning. 
W.C. BELL &CO., Boston, Mass. 
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BABY ROBERT. 


He was such a pretty baby, so healthy and strong; | 
he rarely cried, and everybody enjoyed a romp with 
baby Robert. ‘My little athlete,” his father called 
him, for he was remarkably strong in his arms. 
When seven months old he would clasp his tiny 
hands about a cane and without other support, allow | 
himself to be raised six feet from the floor. The 
writer has seen a picture of the baby taken in this 
position. 

When little Robert began cutting his teeth he began 
crying as if to make up for lost time. The weather 
was very warm, and baby’s mother was overworking 
so that she often felt worn-out and cross, but it did 
not occur to her that baby Robert’s crying spells 
might be due to her physical condition. » 

One day a neighbor came in to make a call, and the 
baby had one of his naughty times while she was 
there. 

‘“‘Why don’t you try him with some of Bell’s Car- 
minative; it’s so guod for teething,” she said. 

“T don’t know,” answered the tired mother. ‘Do 
you s’pose ’twould keep him from being so cross 
without hurting him?” 

“To be sure,” replied the neighbor. “It’s what 
Mis’ Johnson gave Tommy when he was teething, 
and a crosser baby never was before he begun, or a 
better one after he took it.” 

“Perhaps I’d better try it with baby,” said Mrs. 
Talbot, ‘‘he is so fussy lately.” 

“Well, I would,” said the neighbor. 

So Mrs. Talbot sent to the drug store, and gota 
bottle of ‘“‘Bell’s Carminative.” “It worked like a 
charm,” the mother said. Little Robert, under its 
influence, ceased his crying spells and had such long, 
quiet naps, and his mother rejoiced over the amount | 
of work she could do while baby slept. Of course it 
was better for him to sleep than to fret and cry so 
much, who could doubt it? He seemed less playful 
than formerly, but that was attributed to the teeth- 
cutting. 

Sometimes if baby seemed inclined to fret, Mrs. 
Talbot gave him a “drop or so” over the usual dose, 
and “he slept beautifully” most of the forenoon. He 
laughed a good deal, but was disinclined to roaming. 
He would sit or lie in his cradle for an hour or two, 
and amuse himself with some toy, or was quite as 
content to lie still and gaze into space, or with half- 
closed eyes. 

One day baby Robert slept so long that his mother 
became anxious, and tried to waken him. She spoke 
to him and gently shook him, but the white lids half 
opened only to flutter languidly and close again. She 
could not rouse him, and he looked so white and 
death-like that in alarm she sent hastily for the 
doctor. 

The physician looked grave when he saw the baby’s 
condition. 

‘What have you been giving him?” he asked. 

“Only a little Carminative,” answered Mrs. Talbot, 
her eyes filling with tears. 

“Humph!” muttered the doctor, ‘How much has 
he had of this vile stuff?’ 

“Only a few drops this morning, and not quite one 
bottle in all,” tremblingly answered the mother; “I 
don’t think it could have hurt him, he’s been so quiet 
and good ever since he began taking it.” 

“I suppose so,” answered the doctor, ‘‘but if your 
baby comes out of this and you value his life, don’t 
give him any more of that dastardly compound.” 

The doctor forced a few drops of some fluid into the 
baby’s. mouth which he swallowed after a time. Then 
they rubbed and pinched and flagellated the pretty 
baby skin, trying to rouse him from that death-like 
stupor. 

Gradually a little color came into the baby face, the 
blue lids fluttered less languidly, and little Robert 
was out of danger. Then the mother sobbed out as 
she clasped him in her arms, ‘“‘Cry, my baby, if you 
want to; mamma won’t give you any more of that 
awful stuff.” 

All this happened years ago. Baby Robert is a 
young man now; but poor fellow, he has had epileptic 
fits since he was a year old, and is gradually losing 
his mind. A terrible fear haunts his unhappy mother, 
that the child’s unfortunate condition may have been 
caused by that ‘‘Carminative.” She has never asked 
the doctor for his opinion, and that gentleman in 
telling the incident to the writer, merely said: 

“There is no history of epilepsy in the family, and 
I shouldn’t like to say how much of the lad’s trouble 
was due to that vile compound; but this much I’m 
sure of, that if that Carminative and drugs of its 
class never touched a baby’s lips we should have 
healthier men and women.” 

—_—— +o 
WELL ANSWERED. 

A train from Pittsburg was approaching Chicago. 
On board was a quiet, well-dressed, copper-colored 
young Indian, who seemed to have all he could do to 
attend to his own business, which he did without 
molestation, until a young man, whose brains had 
evidently been devoted to his clothing, came from 
the sleeper into the smoking-car and saw him. 


“An Indian, I guess,” said the young man, as he 
lighted a cigarette. And then, approaching the son 
of the plains, he attracted general attention by shout- 
ing, with strange gestures: 

“Ugh, heap big Injun! Omaha! Sioux! Pawnee! 
See Great Father! Have a drink fire-water? Warm 
Injun’s blood.” 

The Indian gazed at the voung man a moment 
with an ill-concealed expression of contempt on his 
face, and then he said, with good pronunciation : 

“You must have been reading dime novels, sir. 
am going back to mv people in ‘Montana, after spend. 
ing three years in the East at school. I advise you | 
to du the same thing. Where I live, gentlemen do | 
not carry whisky flasks in their pockets.” 

The young fire-water drinker did not wait to finish 
his smoke. There was too much mirth and music in 
the air just then. 
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ante  ameniiae 86 years old, never fails to 
cure baldness, scurf, dandruff and falling out. [Adv. 
—_@—_—_— 

The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
| I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Adv. 
oa iintibds 

“TI have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and 

| was unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KAL- 
LISTON stopped the itching in less than a minute. I 
| think it is abig thing.” JOSEPH EF. FOSTER, So. Lynde- 

| boro’, N.H. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT 
| | & Co., 27 Central Street, Boston. [Adv. 





16 * 12 Embossea Cc hristmas Cards, 4 x6 inches, 20 
cts., Silver. ROCKAFELLAR, SomerviileN. J. 


STAMPS 500 fine e Australia, ¢ ete., 10c. 100 varie- 
| ties, 5c. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y; 


tb I have the capital, push and experienc nee to 


TA-KA-KAKE 


WHAT IS IT? 
Next Week’s Companion will tell you. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
‘ood to be avoided. Mailéd free to any address. 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, SALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


GIC LANTERN 


And STEREOPTICONS,.! pr Eg % s Pv iBITIONS, 
ing every subject for PUBLIC BITIONS, 
etc.ga7" A profitable business for a a. = fac tal, 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
Sree. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


























successfully any good,small,patented article.Addre 85, 
stating particular 8s V. . Hasselbach, Box A ne Sandusky, 0. 








TO $5 AD Samples worth $1.0 FREE. 
Lines not By the horse’s feet. w rite B REW- 
STE tR’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
BETTER SO! and 100 other beautiful Songs, 
rds and Binsiecomplete and large catalogue choic® 
music,only10¢e, Western Pub, Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
TES f2 TOOL CHESTS and WATCH- 
bt] for wholesale prices 
Ss CHAS. _B PROU TY & CO., Chicago, Til. 
hristmas pl ys, Christmas Recitations and Readings, 
(= Dialogues, Charades and_ Pantomimes, 
De Witt Pub. House, 33 Rose St., N. ¥. 
ASTHMA “Gyupp seven Pais 
one who wants to URED : ean send us their 


atalogue free. 





a ress and we will mall trial bottle "FR 
DR. TAFT BROsS., Bechester, i 


for — Drawing and 

A H | P ornamental work thoroughly 

tought at Eastman Col- 

lege, 2 Poughkeepsie, » N.Y. Anart indispensable for 
teach end ten cents for catalogue and five specimens 


CARRINGTON GAINES, ee Me Se 


Ni i 
N ane Hibs Bone Chu Pane lub of ’ 








‘ Name, Town &Biateon, 9c Marks an 4 
y Capsule to make pint writing or stamp ink.15 


Rubber Stamp Lon New Haven, Conn 


WoOuTH’s © i lers, Subscribe 
for your other Periodicals through 


IRVING SUBSCRIPTION Co., 


P.O.Box 3061,New York,and receive a New Handy Bind- 
er, full cloth, asa premium. Send for list and references, 


© DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 














solutely unbreakable, Standard quality, 15 cts. per yard. | 


| Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered, 25c. For sale every- 
where. Try them. Caution. Soid only by the yard. 


ne ote Pen and Pencil Stamp. 








é jm em *20c. “Club of six, °$1.00. 
J Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


THE ART oS ae 
INTERCHANGE, periodical. is- 


periodical. INn- 

DISPENSABLE to 

art lovers, amateurs and teachers. Superb colored plate 
in every number (26 a year). ee $4.00; sample, 
with colored plate (Roses) f for 14 cents_in one-cent 
stamps. Address, 37 West 22d } oy New York. 








CLUB SKATES 96 CENTS. 


ARNEY & BERF 


me sell skates at less than manufacturers’s price. . 

‘New Club,” automatic fastenings, 96e 

bn thee. Can be mailed to any address on receipt 

of price and 40c additional for postage. Send for 
complete Skate Catalogue free. 


JENNEY . & CRAHAM GUN co., 
State Street, Chic 
Importers and dealers in general Soorting Goods 


goa 


Best Board Game, Checkers, Backgammon and Chess 
Discounted. Diverting to Young and Old. Scientific, but 
easily learned. Possible combinations innumerable. Sold 





sent free if you mention my cet 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


Warren Milk Bottles. 


Patented March 23d, 1880. 


Give my address to your 
Milk Dealer, and induce 
him to deliver milk to you 

in them. You will 
never have it any other 
way afterward. Cata- 
logue, showing advan- 
tages, on application. 
A. V. WHITEMAN, 
72 Murray St., New York. 


DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch?P 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


Price $38.00 em 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rererence—Any Commercial Agency. 





on peta | 


Descriptive Circular | 








PEOPLE’S POPULAR EDITION OF MISS MARIA 


PARLOA’S COOK BOOK 


Large Quarto, with handsome Chromo-cover and 
contelning all the receipts that appear in the expen- 
sive edition. By wail toany address for 30 cents. 
4 copies for $1, end Postal Notes or Stamps. 


E. B GOODNOW & CO., Box 1687, BOSTON. 


FULL PEARL, 
Four Blades, 
Finest Steel. 


We guarantee it the 
best knife ever 
offered for one 

ar. 











YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


now begin to occupy thoughts and fingers. 

Perhaps you are planning to make a plush case for 
holding neckties, a quilted satin sachet for gloves, an 
embroidered bag for handkerchiefs; you plan for a 
mat of wadded cambric or silk to fit a certain bureau 
drawer, or you have invented half a dozen new shapes 
in simple sachets or scent-bags to be laid away 
among ribbons and laces and underclothing. 

he work you give cheerfully; the silks and satins 

can be had in remnants both beautiful and cheap. 

But how to get the sachet powder to give all these 

retty things their scents of ion and green- 

ouse ! Send to THE PINKH M PERFU ERY 
COMPANY of ag io They prepare four of 
the most delicious odors in the world, Rose, Helio- 
trope, Violet and Lavender,—put up in ornamental 
packets which alone are pretty enough for presents. 

Price: Small size, 15 cts., Large size (one oz.), 25 cts. 
Send postal-note or stamps. Agents are wanted to sell 
the above to their friends and neighbors, on a liberal 
commission. Address all orders and inquiries to 


THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD,MASS 


Pages, vilristinas Galaxy of Music 19 


contains sixty full-size pages of 





Pages and the Sollowing + VOCAL; = 

cealment, Dignam: rg AR Done, Balfe; In the 
Gloaming, Harrison; at of Argyle. Blake; No- 
body Cares for the Poor, Keefer; Skippers of St. 
Ives, Roeckel; Tired, Biake: True to the Last, 
Adams; When I’m o’er the Rolling Sea, Gabriel; 
| Where was Moses, Stamford. INSTRUMEN- 

AL: Auld Lang Syne, Durkee; Austria Waltz, 





1) =! Bluebird Echo Polka, Morrison; John 


nderson; One Heart, One Soul Mazurka, 

| Strauss; Reverie, Dignam: Silvery Thistle, Ketter- 
er. All of above in Christmas Number 
for only l0c. Yearly y wy yo 
$1.00. Premium Lists, free. your 
newsdealer for it, or send stamps to 


CALAXY OF MUSIC, 


S=4) 408 Washington St.,Boston, Mass, 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
2" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


AMUSEMENT FOR ALL AGES. 


CHILDREN are delightec with it. 
G Men and ~ “This beats them all.” 





OUN 
Maidens are captiva- jf 
ted with it. 

OLD Men and Ma- trons take 
leasure init, or en- joy it with 
their children and their grandchildren. 


VACUUM TIPPED ARROW. 


It is a perfect Parlor Amusement, as 
there are no sharp points to break or mar 
the furniture, and can be shot with safety 
even at your window. It will adhere 
wherever it strikes. Sold everywhere, 

A Gun, Arrow, Butterfly Hanger and 
Graduated Target. post-paid for 85 cts., 
Spring Steel Bow substituted for Gun, 50 
cts. Quickest selling thing out for Agents!! 


ELASTIC TIP CO., Sole Manufs., Boston. 
2 This 1 

The Musical Casket. 22s voncer™ 
N. 


nota music box nor toy of any kind, but A SPLEN- 

DID. v-¥ ——_ Playing OVER — TUN. ae 
y that is really wonderful. 

SACRED ‘AND DANCE music, POPULAR SONGS, 

oe and Operatic Selections, 

rendered with perfect 

time and expression. 

Just the thing for the 

long winter evenings! 

The regular price is 

$12.00, but between now 

and Christmas we offer 

the first one in each 

6.00. Buy one and 

become an agent 

n Times the amount it cost you. 


ACOLIAN ORGAN & MUSIC CO. 
831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





matty ONLY A 


and you can make 





© FoR. 
BEAUTY or POLISH 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED, 











|in 48 hours. This 


everywhere by the trade. oe of Toys and Games 





Medical Classics. 
READ IN 50,000 FAMILIES. 


“The head of every family should subscribe for it, not 
only because it will result in saving doctor’s bills, but 
a it, is most a gg and instructive 

eading.”—TEXAS SIFTING 

meat is not filled with long a windy treatises on dis- 
eases with long names, abounding in technical ter ms, 
but contains short, helpful articles on — of in- 
terest to the people’ at large."—NEW YORK Su 

The —— A uasiais st American per fodical. —Dr. 
FELIX J — WA 

THE DECE M BER ISSUE will be full of delight- 
ful, eute bn and yet instructive reading. Send ten 
cents for it, and you will certainly be pleased. It will 
contain articles on Cats; their care, management, 
varieties, etc., by Prof. E. M. Hale, M. D., of Chicago. 

Bad breath; its causes and cure. B: Joseph w. 
Howe, M. D., Professor Clinical Sur; gery Bel 
pe N. Y. Nursery Reform. By Felix L. Oswald 

ae Throat ; its care, etc. “By Ferdinand 
Seeger, M . Surgeon-in-chief New York State In- 
firmary for Diseases of the Nose, Throat, Heart and 
Lungs, New York City. Constipation ; 3 its causes and 
cure. By Professor Chas. Kelsey, M. D., of New 
York City, ¢ onsulting Phy sician and Surgeon for Dis- 
eases of the Rectum, etc. Oatmeal, from the earliest 
times to the = sent day, and how to cook and eat it. By 
J.O. Ward, Esq. Glycerine, and its many uses in the 
household. By Dr. Seeger, 

Powders, and how to make eight cuginent 
non-injurious kinds. The Quinine Habit ; Over- 
heated Rooms; Bright’s Disease; A Red Nose; 
its causes and cure. Home-made Cologne, and how 


| to make a number of choice and inexpensive varieties; 


Thawing 
and its care. 
DIPHTHERIA; How to Guard Against It, 


Out the Frozen; The Complexion, 


how it is spread or communicated, persons who are 


liable to it, rules for disinfection, the cure of diphtheria 
is an article of inestimable 
value. Every mother should read it. Also “Things 
worth knowing ;” “tried and approved recipes,” ete., etc. 
Single copies mailed anywhere. Price ten cents. By 
the year, 50 cents, Can be ordered through newsdealers, 


Address 
MEDICAL CLASSICS, 
38 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORE. 





SKin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
with the<= 
@uUTICURA 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CuTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods faii. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin" Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESO”.VENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DRuG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. : 

Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





s@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin a 
| Co prev ented by CUTICURA Soap. a3 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 

— 3 NEW VOLS, — 
Giants & Goblins, $1. 


Wings & Stings, 75c. 
Paws & Claws, $7. 





ED TO SELL 
LIEST JUVENILE 
BOOKS. est pranks and most 
charming storieswith laugh- zovelingt ie 
by the Prince of Juvenile artists. A GLEAT 

™*! Over 10,000 sold. Critics say a it: 
“It sets my, little folks wild with delight, ”—Hon. Clinton 
B. Fisk. ‘‘Don’t send me another, o's I can’t get the chil- 
dren to bed.” — . Conwell, bec delightful 
book. be eR, neat and elegant.” 
tae as Zsop and Uncle 


Remus. 
HUBBARD BHOS., Philadciphia, Chicago, or Kansas Gite 


wi SHOW You 


waar , 


ONDER, 
BEAUTIFUL 0 aurr™ 


___ IN DESIGN 0 ee ol SS 
HONESTLY AND CCURATE. 
Elegantly made sr $5. 75 The 
In Special Solid White-Metal Cases. 
New York Standard Wateh C0.°3)\iii 














THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
IS THE 
“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 


real stone, 
_ three colors. 
3 The BEST 
PRESENT for 


huge oe Deserigtive © Quahigus sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & co., 
310 Broadway, New York. 














